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THE 


BRITISH SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINES. 
£7 Ts. 


AL COMPLETE. 
SIMPLE, AND 


NOISELESS, 
COMPACT, 
EFFECTIVE, 


and for Working and Durability guaranteed to equal any 107. 
Lock-Stitch Sewi ing-Machine in the market. 


lied to Pilbeam’s Patent Vicrorta 
e only complete Portable Sewing- 
Size, isin. by 13 in. 


WORKS: GLASGOW. 
WAREHOUSE: LONDON, 71 OXFORD STREET 
(NEARLY OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON). 


EXCELSIOR! EXCELSIOR! 


FAMILY SEWING-MAGHINE. 


“ Simple to learn.” 
“ Easy to operate.” 
* Quiet in working.” 


“Tt sews from two ordinary Reels, and on} 
any thickness of material.” 


“The Seam, if cut at every inch, will not 
Rip.” 


Price from £6 6s, 


LISTS FREE, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


WHIGHT & MANN, 


"143 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Manufactory: Gipping Works, Ipswich. 
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THE SELECT LIBRARY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE 2s. PICTURE BOARDS. 


JACOB BENDIKEN, THE JEW. 


By MARY HOWITT. 


“This tale has the fascination and the value of a glimpse into a most strange 
world. We heartily commend the novel.” —Athenceum, 


~ 


LONDON: 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, W. 
And to be had at all Booksellers and Railway Stations. . 
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‘MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 


CHEAP BOOKS. 

Purchasers of Books for Public and Private Libraries; Merchants; Shipping 
Agents, intending Emigrants, and others, are invited to apply for the JANUARY 
LIST of Books withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY for SALE. 

This List contains more than One Thousand Recent Books, at the lowest 


current Prices. 


NEw OXxForD STREET, LONDON, 
January 1865. 


NEW-YEAR’S PRESENT FOR THE YOUNG. 
JUST READY, 


FIRST SERIES OF “FIRESIDE READINGS,” 


CONTAINING (COMPLETE TALES) : 


Honor O’More’s Three Homes, Honey-Broth. 


Cecily’s Trial; or, the Secret. 
Grandmamma’s Rosary. 


) will be reduced to ONE PENNY 
Office, 37 Davies Street, Oaford Street, W. 


Uncle Walter’s Story. 
The Crown that never fades. 


With Illustrations, Poetry, and various other Articles of interest. Price, bound in cloth, 3s, 
London: Published at the Office of the “ Lamp,” 87 Davies Street, Oxford Street, W. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
In conformity with the wishes of numerous Subscribers, the price of “ FIRESIDE READINGS” 


The Two Sisters, 
All Play and no Work, 
&e, &e. 


The first Number of the New Series, containing 24 pages, will be ready January 81st, 


RETIRED SOLICITOR (Con- 
vert), practically conversant-with the Law of 
| Real Property, desires the appointment of Receiver of 
| Rent and Manager of extensive House Property, his 
}experience in which, it is presumed, would materially 
lessen the ordinary outlay, 

Fm ga security and the highest references can be 

ven, 
s Messrs. Boyle, Law Stationers, Carey Street, 


HE CITY DEBT COLLECT- 
ING AND LEGAL INQUIRY OFFICES, 
85 STREET, Bank, for recovering Trade 
Accounts in Town and Country, on Commission, with- 
out Law-Costs or any other expense, and affording 
Creditors sound legal advice and reliable business in- 
formation. Annual Subscription, One Guinea, 
Proprietor, Mr. WETUERFIELD, Solicitor, 
Established 1847. 


HE WEST-END GOVER- 
NESSES’ INSTITUTE, 244 Regent Street (cor- 

y ner of Little Argyle Street), conducted by Miss Wurrr, 
to whom the nobility, gentry, and principals of schools 
requiring English or foreign, —— resident, gover- 
nesses, are invited to apply. pils introduced in 
England, France, and Germany. 


UCHARISTIC VESTMENTS and 
GENERAL ECCLESIASTICAL FURNISH- 
ING WAREROOMS, 
11 Duke Street,Manchester Square. Estab, 1850, 
The undersigned, having purchased the late busi- 
ness of Mr. Jonn HasketT7, is to execute 


all Orders in the above line, and hopes to prove him- 
self worthy of a continuation of the patronage so 
long enjoyed by his predecessor. 
R. L. BLOMFIELD. 
Please send for a circular. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 
Constant Success. 


N? diseases are more trying to the 

temper and more exhausting to the constitu- 
tion than the pains in the muscles and joints caused 
by exposure to wet or cold. Wherever the seat of 
suffering it will be only necessary to foment the 
affected part with warm water, dry thoroughly, and im- 
mediately rub in Holloway’s inestimable Ointment to 
obtain ease. Gout, rheumatism, neuralgia, and tic- 
doloreux are soon relieved and ultimately cured b; 
the use of his unequalled a and by Holloway's 
purifying and operative Pills, Under this judicious 
treatment the afflieted -parts.soon cease to ache, and 
shortly regain their natural feelings and appearance, 
These remedies. are invaluable for curing spinal 
affections ond-neryous diseases, 
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NEW PERFUMED VALENTINES. 
THE VALENTINE OF THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, 


cama different Flowers and Sentiments, with appropriate quotations 
from Shakespeare, Byron, Moore, Mrs. Hemans, and other Poets, 
Rosesup ... . . First Love. Ivy... .....» Affection. 


Bive Beu ... Constancy, Pansy ..... . Tender Thoughts. 
Jasmine .... . Amiability. Hawrnorn . . . Hope. 
Myosoris .... Forget-me-not, Datisy...... Innocence. 
LiLy or THE VALE Modest Beauty. Syowpror... . Friendship. 
ORANGE Biossoms Purity. Fairy Rose. . . Pure Love, 
THE SACHET VALENTINE, THE PHOTOGRAPHIC VALENTINE, 
THE MIRROR VALENTINE, ST, VALENTINE’S GLOVES. 


All One Shilling each, Either sort sent by post on receipt of Fourteen Stamps. 
Just published, crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
RIMMEL’S BOOK OF PERFUMES, with above 250 Illustrations, price 5s. 


96 STRAND; 128 REGENT STREET; AND 24 CORNHILL, LONDON: 
GRAY HAIR RESTORED TO ITS NATURAL COLOUR. 


Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, and Rheumatism cured by 


F, M. HERRING’S PATENT MAGNETIC BRUSHES, 


10s, and 15s. COMBS, 2s. 6d, to 20s, 


Dr. HASSALL reports—“ I have carefully examined and tested the m 
pg roperties of the ‘ Patent Magnetical Hair and Flesh Brushes’ of 
M. Henn ING, and I have to State, as the result of this examination, that 1 
wha them as the most perfect Brushes hitherto constructed, both as respects 
their mechanical construction and their magnetical action.” 
The Public are cautioned against counterfeits, 


Gray Hair and Baldness prevented by 


F. M. HERRING’'S PATENT PREVENTATIVE BRUSH, 


Price 4s., 5s., and 68, 
OFFICES: 32 BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S CELEBRATED 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINES. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


THE “LETTER A,” OR FAMILY MACHINE, 


Has attained an unparalleled popularity for its simplicity, durability, i 
and superior excellence in sewing all classes of goods, em' embodies all im- 
portant improvements and appliances for 


GENERAL FAMILY SEWING, HEMMING 
(turning any desired width while sewing), 
FELLING, TUCKING, CORDING, GATHERING, BINDING, 
EMBROIDERY WITH BRAID, &e., 


sewing the finest Tarlatan, Swiss Muslin, or heavy ang Cloths equally 
well, and with perfect ease and rapidity in management 

In stock for sale, best Drilled-eye Needles, superior (Machine) Silk, 
Twist, Cotton, and Linen Threads, Machine Oil, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS SENT POST-FREF, 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
147 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.O. 
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NEWTON WILSON & CO.’S 


PATENT 


KNOTTED-STITGH SEWING MACHINES 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


PRICE FROM £8 8s. 


THESE MACHINES POSSESS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES OVER ALL OTHERS: 


1. The stitch is far stronger than can possibly be 
produced from any other kind of Sewing Machine. 
2. Unlike the lock-stitch or the chain-stitch, the 
seam cannot possibly rip. 
3. It is not possible to give way in wear, or in 
Wa. It eat at ovecy fourth stitch, it is still str 
. If cut at ev ourth stitc! i 0) 
than the fabric itself. 
5. If the most elastic fabric be stitched on the bias, 
this stitch will remain perfect when all others give way. 
6. If the stitch be cut or broken, the adjoining ones 
both beginning, ending, and 
. The Machine, in and ev 
whens, fastens = its ends. met 
a seam be wrongly sewn, or a ent req 
San the stitching may be me with perfect 


9. The cotton required for any strength of seam what- 
ever is as fine as that needed by other machines. 

10. As a result, much finer work can be produced 
than by any other machine. ap 

11. Unlike the lock-stitch, there is no re-winding of 
the under cotton. 

12, The Machine will stitch from a 
of cambric to six thicknesses of woollen e 


13. The tensions do not alter, and the stitch, when 
set, remains always the same. 

14. When desired, the Machine will make its own 
braid, in cotton, silk, or Berlin wool, and stitch it om 
at the same moment. 

15. The Machine produces a greater variety of re- 
sults, plain and ornamental, than any other w er. 

16. No Machine will equal it in simplicity of opera- 
tion, ease of management, artistic ign, and non- 
liability to derangement. 

17. Sener Machine is guaranteed for twelve months, 
A month’s trial is allowed and exchange effected with- 
out any charge for use. 4 

. No charge is made for instruction, which is 
given without limit at the addrosses of the purchasers. 

19. In addition to all the operations performed by 
other Machines, such as running, tucking, hemming, 
felling, binding, cording, quilting, and braiding, these 
Machines hem-stitch, embroider, and applique, three 
operations peculiar to these only. 

20. The work is self-guiding, so that it is impossible 
to make a crooked seam, except desired. 

21. The needle cannot be set wrong, and it is almost 
impossible to miss a stitch, 


READ THE CORRESPONDENCE 


On tho merits of the different Sewing Machines, reprinted from the columns of The Ques, and which will te 
forwarded on application. Illustrated Catnlegnes, with Patterns of Work, and every information required, 


post free, from the 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 
144 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Agents wanted in every Town where Appointments have not yet been made, 
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ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. 


This Elegant and Fragrant Oil possesses extraordinary proper- 
ties for promoting the growth, restoring, p’ Fg 
the Human Hair. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d, (equal to four small), 
and 21s, per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


This Oriental Botanical Preparation realises a HEALTHY 
PURITY of Complexion, and a softness and delicacy of Skin. 
Soothing, cooling, and purifying, it eradicates all Cutaneous Erup- 
tions, Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, and Discolorations. Price 4s. 6d, 
and &s, 6d. per Bottle. 


reserving, and beautifying 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 


Compounded of Oriental Ingredients—it imparts a 


rl-like whiteness to the Teeth, eradicates Tartar and 


Spots of incipient decay, strengthens the Gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the Breath. Price 2s, 9d, 


per Box. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 


Ask for “ROWLANDS’” Articles, 


DEBILITY, DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS, ETO. 


THE INViGORATIVE NERVINE ESSENCE, 


THE MOST SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED AND MOST POWERFUL NUTRITIVE CORDIAL 
EVER INTRODUCED, 
Restores to their normal condition all the secretions on the integrity of which perfect health depends. It isa 
specific for debility of all kinds, and from its containing, among other ingredients, Perstne and PHosPHATE 
or Sopa, will prove highly beneficial to the Nervous and Dysrepric, 


Price 8s, per Bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s, 


Sole Agents, Messrs. BAUMGARTEN & Co., 520 Oxford Street, W.C., and 
183a Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., 


Who will forward it, carriage-free, on receipt of remittance, 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED 

ROMPTON GENERAL REGIS- 
TRY OFFICE FOR SERVANTS. Under 
distinguished Patronage. —MRS. DONOVAN, of 43 
Brompton Row, begs to intimate to her friends and 
the public in general that she has REMOVED to 56 
BROMPTON ROAD. Families requiring Servants 
are réspectfully solicited to apply, there being always 
a large supply on the books. Applications for Ser- 
vants during the past year 1760. Lists of Servants 
forwarded on application. Office hours from 10 till 4 
daily. Yearly Subscribers of One Guinea supplied 

with every class of Servants free of extra charge. 

Upper Servants, 5s.; Under ditto, 2s. 6d. 


CCLESIASTICAL EMBROI- 
DERY and TAPESTRY, for CHURCH DE- 
CORATION and VESTMENTS, designed and pre- 
pared for Ladies’ own working, by R. HeLBronner, 
265 Regent Street, W. 
Gold and Silver Fabrics, Fringes, Laces, and 
Threads. Velvets, Silks, Cloth, Linen, and every 
other requirement for Church needlework. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN GOVERNESS’ 
AGENCY, 

17 HANover Srreet, HANOVER Square. 
HE Lady Superintendent respect- 

fully invites applications from the Nobility, 
Gentry, Families, and Heads of Schools requiring 
Governesses or Companions, in England, France, or 
Germany, having many accomplished Ladies to in- 
ools recommended. P 

mmediate retin ents required for very high] 
accomplished Roman Catholic dies, 
Salaries moderate, 


ST. LOUIS’ CATHOLIC SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
UNDER TEN, 
BROOK GREEN, W. 
With distinguished Ecclesiastical Approbation. 


HE course of Education embraces 
the English, French, German and Latin Lan- 
guages, Geography, the use of the Globes, Sacred 
and Profane History, Style, Natural History, Arith- 
metic, Book-keeping, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Terms—25/. per annum. 


. NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 
[HE Greatest and most Useful In- 
vention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA.— 
Messrs. Joun GosNELL and Co., King Court, 
Lombard Street, London, Perfumers to her Majesty, 
pa cgeren | offer to the public this truly marvellous 
fluid, which gradually restores the human hair to its 
pristine hue—no matter at what age. The Agua Ama- 
rella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the con- 
trary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is 
once restored, one application per month will keep it in 
— colour. Price One Guinea per bottle,—or half 
ttles, 10s.6d, Testimonials from Artistes of the 
spectability, ma ins on application. 

Joun Goswert. & CHERRY. OOTH PASTE 
is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the 
teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from 
decay, and imparts a Fass fragrance to the breath. 

Joun GosNELL and Co. have been appointed Per- 


fumers to H. R. H. the Princess of Wales. 
Leen: 12 Three King Court, Lombard Street, 
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HANDSOME NEW-YEAR’S PRESENT. 


Now ready, price 8s., gilt edges, 9s., Volume I. of 
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Containin 


Contributions from his Eminence Cardinal Wi: 
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Constance Sherwood. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Carter XIII. 


One day there was a great deal of company at Mistress Wells's 
house, which was the only one I then haunted, being, as afore said, 
somewhat sickened of society and diversions. The conversation 
which was mostly ministered amongst such as visited there related 
to public affairs and foreign countries, and not so much as in some 
other houses to private scandals and the tattle of the town. The 
uncertainty I was in concerning my father’s present abode and his 
known intent soon to cross over the sea from France worked in me 
a constant craving for news from abroad, and also an apprehensive 
curiosity touching reports of the landing of Seminary priests at any 
of the English ports. Some would often tarry at Mr. Wells’s 
house for a night, who had lately come from Rheims or Paris, and 
even Rome, or leastways received letters from such as resided in 
those distant parts. And others I met there were persons who had 
friends at court; and they often related anecdotes of the Queen and 
the ministers, and the lords and ladies of her household, which it also 
greatly concerned me to hear of, by reason of my dearest friend having 
embarked her whole freight of happiness in a frail vessel launched 
on that stormy sea of the court, so full of shoals and quicksands, 
whereby many a fair ship was daily chanced to be therein wrecked. 
Nothing notable of this kind had been mentioned on the day 
I speak of, which, howsoever, proved a very notable one to me. 
For after I had been in the house a short time there came there one 
not known, and yet it should seem not wholly unknown to me; for 
that I did discover in his shape and countenance something not 
unfamiliar, albeit I could not call to mind that I had ever seen this 
gentleman before. I asked his name of a young lady who sat near 
to me, and she said she thought he should be the elder brother of 
Mr. Hubert Rookwood, who was lodging in the house, and that she 
heard he tabled there also since he had come to town, and that he 
was a very commendable person, above the common sort, albeit not 
one of such great parts as his brother. Then I did instantly take 
note of the likeness between the brothers which had made the elder’s 
face not strange to me, as also perhaps that one sight of him I 
had at Bedford some years before. Their visages were very like ; but 
their figures and mostly their countenances different. I cannot say 
VOL, II. FEB, 1865, H 
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98 CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. 


wherein that great differency did lie; but methinks every one must 
have seen, or rather felt it. Basil was the tallest and the hand- 
somest of the twain. -I will not be so great a prodigal of time as to 
bestow it on commendations of his outward appearance whose inward 
excellencies were his chiefest merit. Howsoever I be minded to set 
down in this place somewhat touching his appearance ; as it may so 
happen that some who read this history, and who have known and loved 
Basil in his old years, should take as much pleasure in reading as 
do in writing the description of his person, and limning as it were the 
resemblance of him at a period in this history wherein the hitherto 
separate currents of his life and mine do meet, like a noble river and 
a poor stream, for to flow onward in the same channel. 

Basil Rookwood was of a tall stature, and well-proportioned shape 
in all parts. His hair of light brown, very thickly set, and of a sunny 
hue, curled with a graceful wave. His head had many becoming 
motions. His mouth was well-made, and his lips ruddy. His fore- 
head not very high, in which was a notable dissemblance from his 
brother. His nose raised, and somewhat sharply cut. His com- 
plexion clear and rosy; his smile so full of cheer and kindliness that 
it infected others with mirthfulness. He was very nimble and active 
in all his movements, and well-skilled in riding, fencing, and dancing. 
I pray you who have known him in his late years, can you in aught, 
save in a never-altered sweetness mixing with the dignity of age, 
trace in this picture a likeness to Basil, your Basil and mine? 

I care not, in writing this plain showing of mine own life, to use 
such disguises as are observed in love-stories, whereby the reader is 
kept ignorant of that which is to follow until in due time the course 
of the tale doth unfold it. No, I may not write Basil’s name as that 
of a stranger. Not for the space of one page; nay, not with so 
much as one stroke of my pen can I dissemble the love which had its 
dawn on the day I have noted. It was sudden in its beginnings, 
yet steady in its progress. It deepened and widened with the course 
of years, even as a rivulet doth start with a lively force from its 
source, and gathering strength as it flows, grows into a broad and 
noble river. It was ardent, but not idolatrous; sudden, as I have said, 
in its rise, but not unconsidered. It was founded on high esteem on 
the one side, on the other on inexpressible tenderness and kindness. 
Religion, honour, and duty were the cements of this love. No 
blind dotage; but a deathless bond of true sympathy, making that 
equal which in itself was unequal; for, if a vain world should have 
deemed that on the one side there did appear some greater bril- 
liancy of parts than showed in the other, all who could judge of true 


merit and sound wisdom must needs have allowed that in true merit 
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Basil was as greatly her superior whom he honoured with his love, 
as is a pure diamond to the showy setting which encases it. 

Hubert presented to me his brother, who, when he heard my 
name mentioned, would not be contented till he had got speech of 
me; and straightway, after the first civilities had passed between us, 
began to relate to me that he had been staying for a few days before 
coming to town at Mr. Roper’s house at Richmond, where I had 
often visited in the summer. It so befel, that I had left in the 
chamber where I slept some of my books, on the margins of which 
were written such notes as I was wont to make whilst reading, for so 
Hubert had advised me, and his counsel in this I found very profit- 
able; for this method teaches one to reflect on what he reads, and to 
hold converse as it were with authors whose friendship and company 
he thus enjoys, which is a source of contentment more sufficient and 
lasting than most other pleasures in this world. 

Basil chanced to inhabit this room, and discovered on an odd by- 
shelf these volumes so disfigured, or, as he said, so adorned; and 
took such delight in the reading of them, but mostly in the poor 
reflections an unknown pen had affixed to these pages, that he rested 
not until he had learnt from Mr. Roper the name of the writer. 
When he found she was the young girl he had once seen at Bedford, 
he marvelled at the strong impulse he had towards her, and pressed 
the venerable gentleman with so many questions relating to her, that 
he feared he should have wearied him; but his inquiries met with 
such gracious answers, that he perceived Mr. Roper to be as well 
pleased with the theme of his discourse as himself, and as glad to 
set forth her excellencies (I be ashamed to write the words which 
should indeed imply the speaker to have been in his dotage, but for 
the excuse of a too great kindness to an unworthy creature), as he 


_ had to listen to them, And here I must needs interrupt my narra. 
_ tive to admire that one who was no scholar, yea, no great reader at 


any time, albeit endowed with excellent good sense and needful in- 
formation, should by means of books have been drawn to the first 
thoughts of her who was to enjoy his love which never was given to 
any other creature but herself. But I pray you doth it not happen 
most often, though it is scarce to be credited, that dissemblance in 
certain matters doth attract in the way of love more than resem- 
blance? That short men do choose tall wives; lovers of music women’ 
who have no ear to discern one tune from another; scholars witless 
housewives ; retired men ambitious helpmates; and gay ladies grave 
husbands? This should seem to be the rule, otherways the exception ; 
and a notable instance of the same I find in the first motions which 
did incline Basil to a good opinion of my poor self. 
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_ But to return. “ Mistress Sherwood,” quoth Basil, “Mr. Roper 
did not wholly praise you; he recited your faults as well as your 
virtues.” 

I answered, it did very much content me he should haye done 
so, for that then more credit should be given to his words in that 
wherein he did commend me, since he was so true a friend as to note 
my defects. 

“ But what,” quoth he, archly smiling, “if the faults he named 
are such as pleased me as well as virtues ?” 

“ Then,” I replied, “ methinks, sir, the fault should be rather 
in you than in her who doth commit them, for she may be ignorant, 
or else subject to some infirmity of temper; but to commend faults 
should be a very dangerous error.” 

“ But will you hear,” quoth he, “ your faults as Mr. Roper re- 
cited them ?” 

“ Yea, willingly,” I answered; “and mend them also if I can.” 

“ Oh, I pray you mend them not,” he cried. 

At which I laughed, and said he should be ashamed to give such 
wanton advice. And then he: 

“ Mr. Roper declares you have so much inability to conceal your 
thoughts, that albeit your lips should be forcibly closed, your eyes would 
speak them so clearly, that any one who listed should read them.” 

“‘ Methinks,” I said, willing to excuse myself like the lawyer in 
the Gospel, “ that should not be my fault, who made not mine own 
eyes.” 

“ Then he also says, that you have so sharp an apprehension of 
wrongs done to others, that if you hear of an injustice committed, or 
some cruel treatment of any one, you are so moved and troubled, 
that he has known you on such occasions to shed tears, which do not 
flow with a like ease for your own griefs. Do you cry mercy to this 
accusation, Mistress Sherwood ?” 

“ Indeed,” I answered, “God knoweth I do, and my ghostly 
Father aiso. For the strong passions of resentment touching the 
evil usage our Catholics do meet with, work in me so mightfully, 
that I often am in doubt if I have sinned therein. And concerning 
mine own griefs, they have been but few as yet, so that ’tis little 
praise I deserve for not overmuch resentment in instances wherein 
if others are afflicted, I have much ado to restrain wrath.” 

“ Ah,” he said, “methinks if you answer in so true and grave 
@ manner my rude catechising, Mistress Sherwood, I be not bold 
enough to continue the inventory of your faults.” 

“T pray you do,” I answered; for I felt in my soul an unusual 
liking for his conversation, and the more so when, leaving off jesting, 
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he said, “ The last fault Mr. Roper did charge you with was lack of 
prudence in matters wherein prudence is most needed in these days.” 

“ Alas!” I exclaimed; “for that also do I ery mercy; but in- 
deed, Master Rookwood, there is in these days so much cowardice 
and time-serving which doth style itself prudence, that methinks it 
might sometimes happen that a right boldness should be called 
rashness.” 

Raising my eyes to his, I thought I saw them clouded by a 
misty dew; and he replied, “ Yea, Mistress Constance, and if it is 
so, I had sooner that myself and such as I have a friendship for 
should have to cry mercy on their death-beds for too much rashness 
in stemming the tide, than for too much ease in yielding to it. 
And now,” he added, “shall I repeat what Mr. Roper related of 
your virtues ?” 

“ No,” I answered, smiling. “ For if the faults he doth charge 
me with be so much smaller than the reality, what hope have I that 
he should speak the truth in regard to my poor merits ?” 

Then some persons moving nearer to where we were sitting, some 
general conversation ensued, in which several took part; and none 
so much to my liking as Basil, albeit others might possess more 
ready tongues and a more sparkling wit. In all the years since I 
had left my home, I had not found so much contentment in any 
one’s society. His mind and mine were like two instruments with 
various chords, but one key-note, which maintained them in admir- 
able harmony. The measure of our agreement stood rather in the 
drift of our desires and the scope of our approval, than in any parity 
of tastes or resemblance of disposition. Acquaintanceship soon gave 
way to intimacy, which bred a mutual friendship that in its turn was 
not slow to change into a warmer feeling. We met very often. It 
seemed so natural to him to affection me, and to me to reciprocate 
his affection, that if our love began not, which methinks it did, on 
that first day of meeting, I know not when it had birth. But if it 
be difficult precisely to note the earliest buddings of the sweet flower 
love, it was easy to discern the moment when the bitter root of jea- 
lousy sprang up in Hubert’s heart. He who had been suspicious of 
every person whose civilities I allowed of, did not for some time ap- 
pear to mislike the intimacy which had arisen betwixt his brother 
and me. I ween from what he once said, when on a later occasion 
anger loosened his tongue, that he held him in some sort of con- 
tempt, even as a fox would despise a nobler animal than himself. 
His subtle wit disdained his plainness of speech. His confiding tem- 
per he derided; and he had methinks no apprehension that a she- 
wit, as he was wont to call me, should prove herself so witless as to 
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prefer to one of his brilliant parts a man notable for his indifferency to 
book learning, and to his smooth tongue and fine genius the honest 
words and unvarnished merits of his brother. 

Howsoever, one day he either did himself notice some sort of 
particular kindness to exist between us, or he was advertised thereof. 
by some of the company we frequented, and I saw him fix his eyes 
on us with so arrested a persistency, and his frame waxed so rigid, 
that methought Lot’s wife must have so gazed when she turned to- 
wards the doomed city. I was more frighted at the dull lack of ex- 
pression in his face than at a thousand frowns or even scowls. His 
eyes were reft of their wonted fire; the colour had flown from his 
lips; his always pale cheek was of a ghastly whiteness; and his 
hand, which was thrust in his bosom, and his feet, which seemed 
rooted to the ground, were as motionless as those of a statue. A 
shudder ran through me as he stood in this guise, neither moving 
nor speaking, at a small distance from me. I rose and went away, 
for his looks freezed me. But the next time I met him this strange- 
ness of behaviour had vanished, and I almost misdoubted the truth 
of what I had scen. He was a daily witness, for several succeeding 
weeks, of what neither Basil nor I cared much to conceal—the mu- 
tual confidence and increasing tenderness of affection, which was visible 
in all our words and actions at that time, which was one of greater 
contentment than can be expressed. That summer was a rare one 
for fineness of the weather and its great store of sunshiny days. We 
had often pleasant divertissements in the neighbourhood of London, 
than which no city is more famous for the beauty of its near scenery. 
One while we ascended the noble river Thames as far as Richmond, 
England’s Arcadia, whose smooth waters, smiling meads, and hills 
clad in richest verdure, do equal whatsoever poets have ever sung or 
painters pictured. Another time we disported ourselves in the gar- 
dens of Hampton, where, in the season of roses, the insects weary 
their wings over the flower-beds—the thrifty bees with the weight of 
gathered honey, and the gay butterflies, idlers as ourselves, with 
perfume and pleasure. Or we went to Greenwich Park, and under- 
neath the spreading trees, with England’s pride of shipping in sight, 
and barges passing to and fro on the broad stream as on a watery 
highway, we whiled away the time in many joyous pastimes. 

On an occasion of this sort it happened that both brothers went 
with us, and we forecasted to spend the day at a house in the village 
of Paddington, about two miles from London, where Mr. Congleton’s 
sister, a lady of fortune, resided. It stood in a very fair garden, the 
gate of which opened on the high road; and after dinner we sat with 
some other company which had been invited to meet us under the 
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large cedar-trees which lined a broad gravel-walk leading from tle 
house to the gate. The day was very hot, but now a cooling air had 
xisen, and the young people there assembled played at pastimes, 
in which I was somewhat loth to join; for jesting disputations and 
draming of questions and answers, an amusement then greatly in 
fashion, minded one of that fatal encounter betwixt Martin Tregony 
and Thomas Sherwood, the end of which had been the death of the 
one and a fatal injury to the soul of the other. Hubert was urgent 
with me to join in the arguments proposed ; but I refused, partly for 
ithe aforesaid reason, and methinks, also, because I doubted that 
Basil should acquit himself so admirably as his brother in these 
vexercises of wit, wherein the latter did indeed excel, and I cared not 
to shine in a sport wherein he took no part. So I set myself to listen 
to the disputants, albeit with an absent mind; for I had grown to be 
somewhat thoughtful of late, and to forecast the future with such an 
admixture of hope and fear touching the issue of those passages of 
love I was engaged in, that the trifles which entertained a disen- 
gaged mind lacked ability to divert me. I ween Polly, if she had 
been then in London, should have laughed at me for the symptoms 
I exhibited, of what she styled the sighing malady. 

A little while after the contest had begun, a sound was heard at 
a distance as of a trampling on the road, but not discernible as yet 
whether of men or horses’ feet. There was mixed with it cries of 
hooting and shouts, which increased as this sort of procession (for so 
it should seem to be) approached. All who were in the garden ran 
to the iron railing for to discover the cause. From the houses en both 
sides the road persons came out and joined in the clamour. As the 
-crowd neared the gate where we stood, the words “ Papists—Sedi- 
tious priests—Traitors” were discernible, mixed with oaths, curses, 
and such opprobrious epithets as my pen dares not write. At the 
hearing of them the blood rushed to my head, and my heart began 
to beat as if it should burst from the violence with which it throbbed ; 
for now the mob was close at hand, and we could see the occasion of 
their yells and shoutings. About a dozen persons were riding with- 
out bridle or spur or other furniture, on lean and bare horses, which 
were fastened one to the other’s tails, marching slowly in a long row, 
each man’s feet tied under his horse’s belly, and his arms bound hard 
.and fast behind him. A pursuivant rode in front and cried aloud 
that those coming behind him were certain papists, foes to the gospel 
and enemies to the Commonwealth, for that they had been seized in 
the act of saying and hearing Mass in disobedience to the laws. And 
as he made this proclamation, the rabble yelled and took up stones 
and mud to cast at the prisoners. One man cried out, “ Four of 
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them be vile priests.” © ye who read this, have you taken heed 
how, at some times in your lives, in a less space than the wink of an 
eye, thought has outrun sight? So did mine with lightning speed 
apprehend lest my father should be one of these. I scanned the faces 
of the prisoners as they passed, but he was not amongst them ; how- 
soever I recognised, with a sharp pain, the known countenance of the 
priest who had shriven my mother on her death-bed. He looked 
pale and worn to a shadow, and hardly able to sit his horse. I sunk 
down on my knees with my head against the railings, feeling very 
sick. Then the gate opened, and with a strange joy and trembling fear 
I saw Basil push through the mob till he stood close to the horse’s 
feet where the crowd had made a stoppage. He knelt and took off 
his hat, and the lips of the priests moved, as they passed, for to bless 
him. Murmurs rose from the rabble, but he took no heed of them. 
Till the last horseman had gone by he stood with his head uncovered, 
and then slowly returned, none daring to touch him. “ Basil, dear 
Basil!” I cried, and, weeping, gave him my hand. It was the first 
time I had called him by his name. Methinks in that moment as 
secure a trothplight was passed between us as if ten thousand bonds 
had sealed it. When, some time afterwards, we moved towards the 
house, I saw Hubert standing at the door with the same stony rigid 
look which had frighted me once before. He said not one word as 
I passed him. I have since heard that a lady, endowed with more 
sharpness than prudence or kindness, had thus addressed him on this 
occasion: “ Methinks, Master Hubert Rookwood, that you did per- 
form your part excellently well in that ingenious pastime which pro- 
cured us so much good entertainment awhile ago; but beshrew me, 
if your brother did not exceed you in the scene we have just wit- 
nessed, and if Mistress Sherwood’s looks do not belie her, she 
thought so too. I ween his tragedy hath outdone your comedy.” 
Then he (well nigh biting his lips through, as the person who re- 
lated it to me observed) made answer: “If this young gentle- 
woman’s taste be set on tragedy, then will I promise her so much of 
it another day as should needs satisfy her.”’ 

This malicious lady misliked Hubert, by reason of his having 
denied her the praise of wit, which had been reported to her by a 
third person. She was minded to be revenged on him, and so the 
shaft contained in her piercing jest had likewise hit those she willed 
not to injure. It is not to be credited how many persons have been 
ruined in fortune, driven into banishment, yea, delivered over to 
death, by careless words uttered without so much as a thought of the 
evil which should ensue from them. 

And now upon the next day Basil was to leave London. Before 
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he went he said he hoped not to be long absent, and that Mr. Con- 
gleton should receive a letter, if it pleased God, from his father; 
which, if it should be favourably received, and I willed it not to be 
otherwise, should cause our next meeting to be one of greater con- 
tentment than could be thought of. 

I answered, “I should never wish otherwise than that we should 
meet with contentment, or will any thing that should binder it.” 
Which he said did greatly please him -to hear, and gave him a com- 
fortable hope of a happy return. 

He conversed also with Mistress Ward touching the prisoners we 
had seen the day before, and left some money with her in case she 
should find means to see and assist them. Which she strove to do 
with the diligence used by her in all such managements. In a few 
days she discovered Mr. Watson to be in Bridewell, also one Mr. 
Richardson in the Marshalsea, and three laymen in the Clink. Mr. 
Watson had a sister who was a Protestant, and by her means she suc- 
ceeded in relieving his wants, and dealt with the gaolers at the other 
prisons so as to convey some assistance to the poor men therein con- 
fined, whose names she had found out. 

One morning when I was at Kate’s house Hubert came there; 
and she, the whole compass of whose thoughts was now circled in 
her nursery, not minding the signs I made she should not leave us 
alone, rose and said she must needs go and see if her babe was 
awake, for Hubert must see him, and he should not go away without 
first he had beheld him walk with his new leading-strings, which 
were the tastefullest in the world and fit for a king’s son; and that 
she doubted not we could find good enough entertainment in each 
other’s company, or in Mr. Lacy’s books, which must be the wittiest 
ever written, if she judged by her husband’s fondness for them. As 
soon as the door was shut on her, Hubert began to speak of his 
brother, and to insinuate that my behaviour to himself was changed 
since Basil had come to London, which I warmly denied. 

“Tf,” I said, “I have changed—” 

“ Tf,” he repeated, stopping my speaking with an ironical and dis- 
dainful smile, and throwing into that one little word as he uttered it 
more of meaning than it would seem possible it should express. 

“Yes!” I continued, angered at his defiant looks. “ Yes, if my 
behaviour to you has changed, which, I must confess, in some respects 
it has, the cause did lie in my uncle’s commands laid on me before 
your brother’s coming to London. You know it, Master Rookwood, 
by the same token that you charged me with unkindness for not 
allowing of your visits, and refusing to read Italian with you, some 
weeks before ever he arrived.” 
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“ You have a very obedient disposition, madam,” he answered 
in a scornful manner, “and I doubt not have attended with a 
like readiness to the behest to favour the e/der brother’s suit as to 
that which forbade the receiving of the younger brother's addresses.” 

“T did not look upon you as a suitor,” I replied. 

“No!” he exclaimed, “and not as on a lover? Not as on one 
whose lips, borrowing words from enamoured poets twenty times in a 
day, did avow his passion, and was entertained on your side with so 
much good-nature and apparent contentment with this mode of dis- 
guised worship, as should lead him to hope for a return of his affec- 
tion? But why question of that wherein my belief is unshaken? I 
know you love me, Constance Sherwood, albeit you peradventure love 
more dearly my brother’s heirship of Euston and its wide acres. 
Your eyes deceived not, nor did your flushing cheek dissemble, when 
we read together those sweet tales and noble poems, wherein are 
set forth the dear pains and tormenting joys of a mutual love. No, 
not if you did take your oath on it will I believe you love my 
brother !” 

“ What warrant have you, sir,” I answered with burning cheek, 
“to minister such talk to one who, from the moment she found you 
thought of marriage, did plainly discountenance your suit?” 

“ You were content, then, madam, to be worshipped as an 
idol,” he bitterly replied, “if only not sued for in marriage by a 
poor man.” 

My sin found me out then, and the hard taunt awoke dormant 
pangs in my conscience for the pleasure I had taken and doubtless 
showed in the disguised professions of an undisguised admiration; but 
anger yet prevailed, and I cried, “Think you to advance your interest 
in my friendship, sir, by such language and reproaches as these ?” 

“* Do you love my brother?” he said again, with an implied con- 
tempt which made me mad. 

“ Sir,” I answered, “I entertain for your brother so great a re- 
spect and esteem as one must needs feel towards one of so much vir- 
tue and goodness. No contract exists between us; nor has he made 
me the tender of his hand, More than that it behoves you not to ask, 
or me to answer.” 

“Ah! the offer of marriage is then the condition of your regard, 
and love is to follow, not precede, the settlements. I’ faith ladies 
are very prudent in these days; and virtue and goodness the new 
names for fortune and lands. Beshrew me, if I had not deemed you 
to be made of other metal than the common herd, But whatever 
be the composition of your heart, Constance Sherwood, be it hard 
as the gold you set so much store on, or like wax, apt to receive 
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each day some new impress, I will have it; yea, and keep it for my 
own. No rich fool shall steal it from me.” 

“Hubert Rookwood,” I cried in anger, “dare not so to speak 
of one whose merit is as superior to thine as the sun outshines a 
torchlight.” 

“ Ah !” he exclaimed, turning pale with rage, “ if I thought thou 
didst love him!” and clenched his hand with a terrible gesture, and 
ground his teeth. “ But ’tis impossible,” he added, bitterly smiling, 
“ As soon would I believe Titania verily to doat on the ass’s head as 
for thee to love Basil.” 

“OQ!” I indignantly replied, “you do almost constrain me to 
ayow that which no maiden should, unasked, confess. Do you think, 
sir, that learning and scholarship and the poor show of wit that lies 
in a ready tongue, should outweigh honour, courage, and kindliness 
of heart? Think you that more respect should be paid to one who 
can speak, and write also, if you will, fair sounding words, than to 
him who in his daily doing shows forth such nobleness as others only 
inculcate, and God only knoweth if ever they practise it?” 

“Lady!” he exclaimed, “I have served you long; sustained 
torments in your presence; endured griefs in your absence; pining 
thoughts in the day, and anguished dreams in the night; jealousies 
often in times past, and now—” 

He drew in his breath; and then, not so much speaking the word 
“ despair,” as with a smothered vehemence uttering it, he concluded 
his vehement address. 

I was so shaken by his speech that I remained silent; for if I 
had spoken I must needs have wept. Holding my head with both 
hands, and so shielding my eyes from the sight of his pale convulsed 
face, I sat like one transfixed. Then he again: “These be not times, 
Mistress Sherwood, for women to act as you have done; to lift a 
man’s heart onewhile to an earthly Heaven, and then, without so 
much as a thought, to cast him into a hellish sea of woes. These 
be the dealings which drive men to desperation; to attempt things 

_eontrary to their own minds, to religion, and to honesty; to courses 
once abhorred—” 

His violence wrung my heart then with so keen a remorse that 
I cried out, “I cry you mercy, Master Rookwood, if I have dealt 
thus with you; indeed I thought not to do it. I pray you forgive 
me, if unwittingly, albeit peradventure in a heedless manner, I have 
done you so much wrong as your words do charge me with.” And 
then tears I eould not stay began to flow; and for awhile no talk en- 
sued, But after a little time he spoke in a voice so changed and 
dissimilar in manner, that I looked up wholly amazed. 
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“Sweet Constance,” he said, “I have played the fool in my 
customable fashion, and by such pretended slanders of one I should 
rather incline to commend beyond his deserts, if that were possible, 
than to give him vile terms, have sought—I cry you mercy for 
it—to discover your sentiments, and feigned a resentment and a 
passion, which indeed has proved an excellent piece of acting, if I 
jadge by your tears. I pray you pardon and forget my brotherly 
device. If you love Basil—as I misdoubt not he loves you—where 
shall a more suitable match be found, or one which every one must 
needs so much approve? Marry, sweet lady; I will be his best man 
when he doth ride to church with you, and cry ‘ Amen’ more loudly 
than the clerk. So now dart no more vengeful lightnings from thine 
eyes, sweet one; and wipe away the pearly drops my unmannerly 
jesting hath caused to flow. I would not Basil had wedded a lady in 
love with his pelf, not with himself.” 

“T detest tricks,” I cried, “and such feigning as you do con- 
fess to. I would I had not answered one word to your false dis- 
course.” 

Now I wept for vexation to have been so circumvented and be- 
fooled as to own some sort of love for a man who had not yet openly 
addressed me. And albeit reassured in some wise, touching what 
my conscience had charged me with when I heard Hubert’s vehe- 
ment reproaches, I misdoubted his present sincerity. He searched 
my face with a keen investigation, for to detect, I ween, if I was 
most contented or displeased with his late words. I resolved, if he 
was false, I would be true, and leave not so much as a suspicion in 
his mind that I did or ever had cared for him. But Kate, who 
should not have left us alone, now returned, when her absence would 
have been most profitable. She had her babe in her arms, and must 
needs call on Hubert to praise its beauty and list to its sweet crowing. 
In truth, a more winsome gracious creature could not be seen; and 
albeit I had made an impatient gesture when she entered, my arms 
soon eased hers of their fair burthen, and I set to playing with the 
boy, and Hubert talking and laughing in such good cheer, that I 
began to credit his passion had been feigning, and his indifferency to 
be true, which contented me not a little. 

A few days afterwards Mr. Congleton received a letter, in the 
evening, when we were sitting in my aunt’s room, and a sudden 
fluttering in my heart whispered it should be from Basil’s father. 
Mine eyes affixed themselves on the cover, which had fallen on the 
ground, and then travelled to my uncle’s face, wherein was a smile 
which seemed to say, “This is no other than what I did expect.” 
He put it down on the table, and his hand over it. My aunt said 
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he should tell us the news he had received, to make us merry; for 
that the fog had given her the vapours, and.she had need of some 
good entertainment. 

“ News!” quoth he. ‘“ What news do you look for, good wife?” 

“Tt would not be news, sir,” she answered, “if I expected it.” 

“That is more sharp than true,” he replied. “There must needs 
come news of the Queen of France’s lying-in; but I pray you how 
will it be? Shall she live and do well? Shall it be a prince or a 
princess ?” 

“ Prithee, no disputings, Mr. Congleton,” she said. “ We be 
not playing at questions and answers.” 

“ Nay, but thou dost mistake,” he cried out, laughing. “ Me- 
thinks we have here in hand some game of that sort, if I judge by 
this letter.” 

Then my heart leapt, I know not how high or how tumultuously; 
for I doubted not now but he had received the tidings I hoped for. 

“‘ Constance,” he said; “hast a mind to marry?” 

“Tf it should please you, sir,” I answered; “for my father 
charged me to obey you.” 

“ Good,” quoth he. “I see thou art an obedient wench. And 
thou wilt marry who I please?” 

“ Nay, sir; I said not that.” 

“Qh, oh!” quoth he. ‘Thou wilt marry so as to please me, 
end yet—” 

‘‘ Not so as to displease myself, sir,” I answered. 

“Come,” he said, “another question. Here is a gentleman of 
fortune and birth, and excellent good character, somewhat advanced 
in years indeed, but the more like to make an indulgent husband, 
and to be prudent in the management of his affairs, hath heard so 
good a report from two young gentlemen, his sons, of thy abilities 
and proper behaviour, that he is minded to make thee a tender of 
marriage, with so good a settlement on his estate in Suffolk as must 
needs content any reasonable woman. Wilt have him, Conny?” 

““ Who, sir?” I asked, waxing, I ween, as red as a field-poppy. 

“ Mr. Rookwood, wench—Basil and Hubert’s father.” 

Albeit I knew my uncle’s trick of jesting, my folly was so great 
just then, hope and fear working in me, that I was seized with fright, 
and from crimson turned so white, that he cried out: 

“Content thee, child! content thee! "Tis that tall strapping 
fellow Basil must needs make thee an offer of his hand; and by my 
troth, wench, I'll warrant thee thou wouldst go further and fare 
worse; for the gentleman is honourably descended, heir-apparent to 
an estate worth yearly, to my knowledge, three thousand pounds 
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sterling, well disposed in religion, and of a personage without ex- 
ception. Mr. Rookwood declares he is more contented with his son’s . 
choice than if he married Mistress Spencer, or any other heiress; 
and beshrew me if I be not contented also.” 

Then he bent his head close to mine ear, and whispered, “ And 
so art thou, methinks, if those tell-tale eyes of thine should be cre- 
dited. Yea, yea, hang down thy head, and stammer ‘ As you please, 
sir!’ And never so much as a Deo gratias for thy good fortune! 
What thankless creatures women be!” I laughed, and ran out of 
the room before mine aunt or Mistress Ward had disclosed their 
lips; for I did long to be in mine own chamber alone, and, from the 
depths of a heart over full of, yea overflowing with, such joy as doth 
incline the knees to bend and the eyes to raise themselves to the 
Giver of all good—He whom all other goodness doth only mirror 
and shadow forth—pour out a hymn of praise for the noble blessing 
I had received. For, I pray you, after the gift of faith and grace for 
to know and love God, is there aught on earth to be jewelled by a 
woman like to the affection of a good man; or a more secure haven 
for her to anchor in amid the present billows of life, except that of 
religion, to which all be not called, than an honourable contract of 
marriage, wherein reason, passion, and duty do bind the soul in a 
triple cord of love? 

And oh! with what a painful tenderness I thought in that moving 
hour on mine own dear parents—my mother, now so many years 
dead; my father, so parted from his poor child, that in the most 
weighty concernment of her life—the disposal of her in marriage— 
his consent had to be presumed; his authority, for so he had. with 
forecasting care ordained, being left in other hands. But albeit a 
shade of melancholy from such a retrospect as the mind is wont to 
take of the past, when coming events do cast, as it should seem, a 
new light on what has preceded them, I could not choose but see, 
in this good which had happened to me, a reward to him who had 
forsaken all things—lands, home, kindred, yea his only child, for 
Christ’s dear sake. It minded me of my mother’s words —- 
me, when she lay dying, “ Fear not for her.” 

- I was somewhat loth to return to mine aunt’s chamber, and to 
appear in the presence of Kate and Polly, who had come to visit 
their mother, and, by their saucy looks when I entered, showed they 
were privy to the treaty in hand. Mine aunt said she had been 
thinking that she would not go to church when I was married, but 
give me her blessing at home; for she had never recovered from the 
chilling she had when Kate was married, and had laid abed on 
Polly’s wedding-day, which she liked better. Mistress Ward had- 
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great contentment, she said, that I should have so good an husband. 
Kate was glad Basil was not too fond of books, for that scholars be 
not as conversable as agreeable husbands should be. Polly said, for 
her part she thought the less wit a man had the better for his wife, 
for she would then be the more like to have her own way. But that 
being her opinion, she did not wholly wish me joy; for she had no- 
ticed Basil to be a good thinker, and a man of so much sense, that 
he would not be ruled by a wife more than should be reasonable. I 
was greatly pleased that she thus commended him, who was not 
easily pleased, and rather given to despise gentlemen than to praise 
them. I kissed her, and said I had always thought her the most 
sensible woman in the world. She laughed, and cried, “ That was 
small commendation, for that women were the foolishest creatures in 
the world, and mostly such as were in love.” 

Ah, me! The days which followed were full of sweet waiting 
and pleasant pining for the effects of the letter mine uncle wrote to 
Mr. Rookwood, and looking for one Basil should write himself, when 
license for to address me had been yielded to him. When it came, 
how unforeseen, how sad were the contents! albeit love was ex- 
pressed in every line, sorrow did so cover its utterance, that my 
heart overflowed through mine eyes, and I could only sigh and weep 
that the beginning of so fair a day of joy should have set in clouds 
of so much grief. Basil’s father was dead. The day after he wrote 
that letter, the cause of all our joy, he fell sick, and never bettered 

‘any more, but the contrary; time was allowed him to prepare his 
soul for death, by all holy rites and ghostly comforts. One of his 
sons was on each side of his bed when he died; and Basil closed 
his eyes. 
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Basi came to London after the funeral, and methought his sad- 
ness then did become him as much as his joyfulness heretofore. His 
grief was answerable to the affection he had borne unto his father, 
and to that gentleman’s most excellent deserts. He informed Mr. 
Congleton that in somewhat less than one year he should be of age, 
and until then his wardship was committed to Sir Henry Stafford. 
It was agreed betwixt them, that in respect of his deep mourning 
and the greater commodity his being of age would afford for the 
drawing-up of settlements, our marriage should be deferred until he 
returned from the Continent in a year’s time. Sir Henry was exceed- 
ing urgent he should travel abroad for the bettering as he affirmed 
of his knowledge of foreign languages, and acquirement of such 
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useful information as should hereafter greatly benefit him; but me- 
thinks from what Basil said, it was chiefly with the end that he 
should not be himself troubled during his term of guardianship with 
proceedings touching his ward’s recusancy, which was so open and 
manifest, no persuasions dissuading him from it, that he appre- 
hended therefrom to meet with difficulties. 

So with heavy hearts and some tears on both sides, a short time 
after Mr. Rookwood’s death, we did part, but withal with so com- 
fortable a hope of a happy future, and so great a security of mutual 
affection, that the pangs of separation were softened, and a not un- 
pleasing melancholy ensued. We forecasted to hold converse by 
means of letters, of which he made me promise I should leastways 
write two for his one; for he argued, as I always had a pen in my 
hand, it should be no trouble to me to write down my thoughts as they 
arose, but as for himself, it would cost him much time and labour 
for to compose such a letter as it would content me to receive. But 
herein he was too modest; for, indeed, in every thing he wrote, albeit 
short and mostly devoid of such flowers of the fancy as some are 
wont to scatter over their letters, I was always excellently well 
pleased with his favours of this kind. 

Hubert remained in London for to commence his studies in a 
house of the law; but when my engagement with his brother became 
known, he left off haunting Mr. Lacy’s house, and even Mr. Wells’s 
as heretofore. His behaviour was very mutable; at one time ex- 
ceedingly obliging, and at another more strange and distant than it 
had yet been; so that I did dread to meet him, not knowing how to 
shape mine own conduct in his regard ; for if on the one hand I mis- 


.liked to appear estranged from Basil’s brother, yet if I dealt graci- 


ously towards him, I feared to confirm his apprehension of some 
sort of unusual liking on my part towards himself. 

One month, or thereabouts, after Basil had gone to France, Lady 
Surrey did invite me to stay with her at Kenninghall, which greatly 
delighted me, for it was a very long time then since I had seen her. 
The reports I heard of her lord’s being a continual waiter on her 
Majesty, and always at Court, whereas she did not come to London 
so much as once in the year, worked in me a very uneasy apprehen- 
sion that she should not be as happy in her retirement as I should 
wish. I long had desired to visit this dear lady, but durst not be 
the first to speak of it. Also to one bred in the country from her 
infancy, the long while I had spent in a city, far from any sights or 
scents of nature, had created in me a great desire for pure air and 
green fields, of which the neighbourhood of London had afforded only 
such scanty glimpses as served to whet, not satisfy, the taste for such- 
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like pleasures. So with much contentment I began my journey into 
Norfolk, which was the first I had taken since that long one from 
Sherwood Hall to London some years before. A coach of my Lord 
Surrey’s, with two new pairs of horses, was going from the Charter- 
house to Kenninghall, and a chamber-woman of my lady’s to be con- 
yeyed therein; so for conveniency I travelled with her. We slept 
two nights on the road ¢for the horses were to rest often), in very 
comfortable lodgings; and about the middle of the third day we did 
arrive at Kenninghall, which is a place of so great magnitude and 
magnificence, that to my surprised eyes it showed more like unto a 
palace, yea a cluster of palaces, than the residence of @ private 


though illustrious nobleman. The gardens which we passed along- _ 


side of, the terraces adorned with majestic trees, the woods at the 
back of the building, which then wore a gaudy dress of crimson and 
golden hues,—made my heart leap for joy to be once more in the 
country. But when we passed through the gateway, and into one 
court and then another, methought we left the country behind, and 
entered some sort of city, the buildings did so close around us on 
every side. At last we stopped at a great door, and many footmen 
stood about me, and one led me through long galleries and a store 
of empty chambers; I forecasting in my mind the while how far it 
should be to the gardens I had seen, and if the birds could be heard 
to sing in this great house, in which was so much fine tapestry and 
pictures in high-gilt frames, that the eye was dazzled with their 
splendour. <A little pebbly brook or a tuft of daisies would then 
have pleased me more than these fine hangings, and the grass than 
the smooth carpets in some of the rooms, the like of which I had 
never yet seen. But these discontented thoughts vanished quickly 
when my Lady Surrey appeared; and I had nothing more to desire 
when I received her affectionate embrace, and saw how joyful was 
her welcome. Methought too, when she led me into the chamber 
wherein she said her time was chiefly spent, that its rich adornment 
became her, who had verily a queenly beauty, and a presence so 
sweetly majestic, that it alone was sufficient to call for a reverent 
respect from others even in her young years. There was an edmir- 
able simplicity in her dress; so that I likened her in my mind, as 
she sat in that gilded room, to a pure fair diamond enchased in a 
rich setting. In the next chamber her gentlewomen and chamber- 
maids were at work—some at frames, and others making of clothes, 
or else spinning; and another door opened into her bed-chamber, 
which was very large, like unto a hall, and the canopy of the bed so 
high and richly adorned, that it should have beseemed a throne. 
The tapestry on the wall, bedight with fruits and flowers, very daintil 
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wrought, so that nature itself hath not more fair hues than therein 
were to be seen. 

“ When my lord is not at home, I mislike this grand chamber, 
and do lie here,” she said, and showed me an inner closet; which I 
perceived to be plainly furnished, and in one corner of it, which 
pleased me most for to see, a crucifix hung against the wall, over 
above a kneeling-stool. Seeing my eyes did rest on it, she coloured 
a little, and said it had belonged to Lady Mounteagle, who had gifted 
her with it on her deathbed ; upon which account she did greatly trea- 
sure the possession thereof. 

I answered; it did very much content me that she should set 
store on what had been her grandmother’s, for verily she was greatly 
indebted to that good lady for the care she had taken of her young 
years; “ but methinks,” I added, “ the likeness of your Saviour which 
died for you should not need any other excuse for the prizing of it 
than what arises from its being what it is, His own dear image.” 

She said she thought so too; but that in the eyes of Protest- 
ants she must needs allege some other reason for the keeping of 
a crucifix in her room than that good one, which nevertheless in her 
own thinking she allowed of. ~ 

Then she showed me mine own chamber, which was very com- 
modious and pleasantly situated, not far from hers. From the 
window was to be seen the town of Norwich, and an extensive plain 
intersected with trees ; and underneath the wall of the house a terrace 
lined with many fair shrubs and strips of flower-beds, very pleasing 
to the eye, but too far off for a more familiar enjoyment than the 
eyesight could afford. 

When we had dined, and I was sitting with my lady in her dainty 
sitting-room, she at her tambour-frame, and I with a piece of patch- 
work on my knees which I had brought from London, she began 
forthwith to question me touching my intended marriage, Mr. Rook- 
wood’s death, and Basil’s going abroad, concerning which she had 
heard many reports. I satisfied her thereon; upon which she ex- 
pressed great contentment that my prospects of happiness were so 
good; for all which knew Basil thought well on him, she said; 
and mostly his neighbours, which have the chiefest occasions for to 
judge of a man’s disposition. And Euston, she thought, should 
prove a very commendable residence, albeit the house was small for 
so good an estate; but capable, she doubted not, of improvements, 
which my fine taste would bestow on it; not indeed by spending 
large sums on outward show, but by small adornments and delicate 
beautifying of a house and gardens, such as women only do excel in; 
the which kind of care Mr. Rookwood’s seat had lacked for many 
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years. She also said it pleased her much to think that Basil and I 
should agree touching religion, for there was little happiness to be 
had in marriage where consent doth not exist in so important a 
matter. I answered, that I was of that way of thinking also. But 
then this consent must be veritable, not extorted ; for in so weighty a 
point the least shadow of compulsion on the one side, and feigning on 
the other, do end by destroying happiness, and virtue also, which is 
more urgent. She made no answer; and I then asked her if she 
liked Kenninghall more than London, and had found in a retired life 
the contentment she had hoped for. She bent down her head over 
her work-frame, so as partly to conceal her face; but how beautiful 
what was to be seen of it appeared, as she thus hid the rest, her 
snowy neck supporting her small head, and the shape of her oval 
cheek just visible beneath the dark tresses of jet-black hair! When 
she raised that noble head methought it wore a look of becoming, 
not unchristian, pride, or somewhat better than should be titled pride; 
and her voice betokened more emotion than her visage betrayed when 
she said, “ I am more contented, Constance, to inhabit this my hus- 
band’s chiefest house than to dwell in London or any where else. 
Where should a wife abide with so much pleasure as in a place 
where she may be sometimes visited by her lord, even though she 
should not always be so happy as to enjoy his company? My Lord 
Arundel hath often urged me to reside with him in London, and 
pleaded the comfort my Lady Lumley and himself, in his declining 
years, should find in my filial care; but, God helping—and I think 
in so doing I fulfil His will—naught shall tempt me to leave my 
husband’s house till he doth himself compel me to it; nor by re- 
sentment of his absence lose one day of his dear company I may yet 
enjoy.” 

‘©O my dear lady,” I exclaimed, “and is it indeed thus with 
you? Doth my lord so forget your love and his duty as to forsake 
one he should cherish as his most dear treasure ?” 

“Nay, nay,” she hastily replied; “ Philip doth not forsake me; 
a little neglectful he is” (this she said with a forced smile), “as all the 
Queen’s courtiers must needs be of their wives ; for she is so exacting, 
that such as stand in her good graces cannot be stayers at home, but 
ever waiters on her pleasure. If Philip doth only leave London or 
Richmond for three or four days, she doth suspect the cause of his 
absence; her smiles are turned to frowns, and his enemies imme- 
diately do take advantage of it. I tried to stay in London one while 
this year, after Bess was married; but he suffered so much in conse- 
quence, from the loss of her good graces when she heard I was at 
the Charterhouse, that I was compelled to return here.” 
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“ And hath my lord been to see you since?” I eagerly asked. 

“ Once,” she answered ; “ for three short days. O Constance, it 
was a brief, and, from its briefness, an almost painful joy, to see him 
in his own princely home, and at the head of his table, which he doth 
grace so nobly; and when he went abroad, saluted by every one with so 
much reverence, that he should be taken to be a king when he is here; 
and himself so contented with this show of love and homage, that his 
face beamed with pleasant smiles; and when he observed what my 
poor skill had effected in the management of his estates, which do 
greatly suffer from the prodigalities of the court, he commended me 
with so great kindness as to say he was not worthy of so good a 
wife.” 

I could not choose but say Amen in mine own soul to this lord’s 
true estimation of himself, and of her, one hair of whose head did, 
in my thinking, outweigh in merit his whole frame; but composed 
my face, lest she should too plainly read my resentment that the 
like of her should be so used by an ungrateful husband. 

“ Alas,” she continued, “ this joy should be my constant portion 
if an enemy robbed me not of my just rights. ‘Tis very hard to be 
hated by a queen, and she so great and powerful that none in the 
compass of her realm can dare to resent her ill-treatment. I had 
a letter from .my lord last week, in which he says if it be possible 
he will soon visit me again; but he doth add, that he has so much 
confidence in my affection, that he is sure I would not will him to 
risk that which may undo him, if the Queen should hear of it. ‘ For, 
Nan,’ he writes, ‘I resemble a man scrambling up unto a slippery 
rock, who, if he gaineth not the topmost points, must needs fall back- 
wards into a precipice; for if I lose but an inch of her majesty’s 


” favour, I am like to fall as my fathers have done, and yet lower. So 


be patient, good Nan, and bide the time when I shall have so far 
ascended as to be in less danger of a rapid descent, in which thine 
own fortunes would be involved.’ ” 

She folded this letter, which she had taken out of her bosom, 
with a deep sigh, and I doubt not with the same thought which was 
in mine own mind, that the higher the ascent the greater doth 
prove the peril of an overthrow, albeit to the climber’s own view 
the further point doth seem the most secure. She then said she 
would not often speak with me touching her troubles; but we should 
try to forget absent husbands and lovers, and enjoy so much plea- 
sure in our mutual good company as was possible, and go hawking 
also and riding on fine days, and be as merry as the days were long. 
And, verily, at times youthful spirits assumed the lead, and like two 
wanton children we laughed sometimes with hearty cheer at some 
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pleasantry in which my little wit but fanciful humour did evince 
itself for her amusement. But the fair sky of these sunshiny hours 
was often overcast by sudden clouds ; and weighty thoughts, ill assort- 
ing with soaring joylity, wrought sad endings to merry beginnings. 
I restrained the expression of-mine own sorrow at my father’s uncer- 
tain fate and Basil’s absence, not to add to her heaviness; but some- 
times, whilst playing in some sort the fool to make her smile, which 
smiles so well became her, a sharp aching of the heart caused me 
to fail in the effort; which when she perceived, her arm was straight- 
way thrown round my neck, and she would speak in this wise : 

“O sweet jester! poor dissembler! the heart will have its say, 
albeit not aided by the utterance of the tongue. Believe me, good 
Constance, I am not unmindful of thy griefs, albeit somewhat silent 
concerning them, as also mine own; for that I eschew melancholy 
’ themes, having a well-spring of sorrow in my bosom which doth too 
readily overflow if the sluices be once opened.” 

Thus spake this sweet lady ; but her unconscious tongue, follow- 
ing the current of her thoughts more frequently than she did credit, 
dwelt on the theme of her absent husband; and on whichever sub- 
ject talk was ministered between us, she was ingenious to pro- 
cure it should end with some reference to this worshipped object. 
But, verily, I never perceived her to express in speaking of that 
then unworthy husband but what, if he had been present, must 
needs have moved him to regret his negligent usage of an incom- 
parable, loving, and virtuous wife, than to any resentment of her com- 
plaints, which were rather of others who diverted his‘affections from 
her than of him, the prime cause of her grief. One day that we 
walked in the pleasaunce, she led the way to a seat which she said 
during her lord’s last visit he had commended for the fair prospect 
it did command, and said it should be called “My Lady’s Arbour.” 

“ He sent for the head-gardener,” quoth she, “and charged him 
to plant about it so many sweet flowers and gay shrubs as should 
make it in time a most dainty bower fit fora queen. These last 
words did, I ween, unwittingly escape his lips, and, I fear me, I was 
too shrewish; for I exclaimed, ‘O no, my lord; I pray you let it 
rather be unfitted for a queen, if so be you would have me to enjoy 
it!’ He made no answer, and_ his countenance was overcast and sad 
when we returned to the house. I misdoubted my hasty speech had 
angered him; but when his horse came to the door for to carry him 
away to London and the court, he said very kindly, as he embraced 
me, ‘ Farewell, dear heart ! mine own good Nan!’ and in a letter he 
since wrote he inquired if his orders had been obeyed touching his 
sweet countess’s pleasure-house.” 
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I always noticed Lady Surrey to be very eager for the coming of 
the messenger which brought letters from London mostly twice in the 
week, and that in the untying of the strings which bound them her 
hand trembled so much that she often said, “ Prithee, Constance, 
cut this knot. My fingers be so cold I have not so much patience 
as should serve to the undoing thereof.” 

One morning I perceived she was more sad than usual after the 
coming of this messenger. The cloud on her countenance chased away 
the joy I had at a letter from Basil, which was written from Paris, 
and wherein he said he had sent to Rheims for to inquire if my father 
was yet there, for in that case he should not so much fail in his 
duty as to omit seeking to see him; and so get at once, he trusted, 
a father and a priest’s blessing. 

“ What ails you, sweet lady?” I asked, seeing her lips quiver 
and her eyes to fill with tears. 

“‘ Nothing should ail me,” she answered more bitterly than was 
her wont. “It should be, methinks, the part of a wife to rejoice in 
her husband’s good fortune; and here is one that doth write to me 
that my lord’s favour with the Queen is so great that nothing greater 
can be thought of: so that some do say, if he was not married he 
would be like to mount, not only to the steps, but on to the throne 
itself. Here should be grand news for to rejoice the heart of the 
Countess of Surrey. Prithee, good wench, why dost thou not wish 
thy poor friend joy ?” 

I felt so much choler that any one should write to my lady in 
this fashion, barbing with cruel malice, or leastways careless lack of 
thought, this wanton arrow, that I exclaimed, in a passion, it should 


- be a villain had thus written. She smiled in a sad manner and 


answered : 

“ Alas, an innocent villain I warrant the writer to be, for the 
letter is from my Bess, who has heard others speak of that which 
she doth unwittingly repeat, thinking it should be an honour to my 
lord, and to me also, that he should be spoken of in this wise. 
But content thee; ’tis no great matter to hear that said again 
which I have had hints of before, and am like to hear more of it, 
maybe.” 

Then hastily rising she prepared to go abroad; and we went to a 
lodge in the park, wherein she harboured a great store of poor 
children which lacked their parents; and then to a barn she had fitted 
up for to afford a night’s lodging to travellers; and to tend sick 
people—albeit, saving herself, she had no one in her household at 
that time one half so skilful in this way as my Lady l’Estrange. 
I ween this was the sole place wherein her thoughts were so much 
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occupied, that she did for a while forget her own troubles in curing 
those of others. A woman had stopped there the past night, who, 
when we went in, craved assistance from her for to carry her to her 
native village, which was some fifteen miles north of Norwich. She 
was afraid, she said, for to ge into the town; for nowadays to be poor 
was to be a wicked person in men’s eyes; and a traveller without 
money was like to be whipt and put into the stocks for a vagabond, 
which she should die of if it should happen to her, who had been 
in the service of a countess, and had not thought to see herself in 
such straits, which she should never have been reduced to if her 
good lady had not been foully dealt with. Lady Surrey, wishing, I 
ween, by some sort of examination, to detect the truth of her words, 
inquired in whose service she had lived. 

“ Madam,” she answered, “I was kitchen-maid in the Countess 
of Leicester’s house, and never left her service till she was murthered 
some years back by a black villain in her household, moved by a 
villain yet more black than himself.” 

“ Murthered !” my lady exclaimed. “It was bruited at the 
time that lady had died of a fall.” 

“ Ay, marry,” quoth the beggar, shaking her head, “I warrant 
you, ladies, that fall was compassed by more hands than two, and 
more minds than one. But it be not safe for to say so; as Mark 
Hewitt could witness if he was not dead, who was my sweetheart 
and a scullion at Cumnor Place, and was poisoned in prison for that 
he offered to give evidence touching his lady’s death, which would 
have hanged some which deserved it better than he did—albeit he 
had helped to rob a coach in Wales after he had been discharged, as 
we all were, from the old place. Oh, if folks dared to tell all they 
do know, some which ride at the Queen’s side should swing on a 
gibbet before this day twelyemonth.” 

Lady Surrey sat down by this woman; and albeit I pulled her by 
the sleeve and whispered in her ear to come away,—for methought her 
talk was not fitting for her to hear, whose mind ran too much already 
.on melancholy themes,—she would not go, and questioned this person 
very much touching the manner of Lady Leicester's life, and what 
was reported concerning her death. This recital was given in a 
homely but withal moving manner, which lent a greater horror to it 
than more studied language should have done. She said her lady 
had been ill some time and never left her room; but that one day, 
when one of her lord’s gentlemen had come from London, and had 
been examining of the house with the steward for to order some 
repairing of the old walls and staircases, and the mason had been 
sent for also late in the evening, a so horrible shriek was heard from 
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the part of the house wherein the countess’s chamber was, that it 
frighted every person in the place, so that they did almost lose their 
senses; but that she herself had run to the passage on which the 
lady’s bedchamber did open, and saw some planking removed, and 
many feet below the body of the countess lying quite still, and by 
the appearance of her face perceived her to be gone. And when the 
steward came to look also (this the woman said, lowering her voice, 
with her hollow eyes fixed on Lady Surrey’s countenance, which did 
express fear and sorrow), “ I'll warrant you, my lady, he did wear a 
murtherer’s visage, and I noticed that the corpse bled at his ap- 
proach. But ‘methinketh if that Earl which rides by the Queen’s 
side, and treads the world under his feet, had then been nigh, the 
mangled form should have raised itself, and the cold dead lips cried 
out, ‘Thou art the man!’ Marry, when poor folks do steal a horse, 
or a sheep, or shoot the fallow-deer in a nobleman’s park, they 
straightway do suffer and lose their life; but if a lord which is a. 
courtier shall one day choose to put his wife out of his way for the 
bettering of his fortunes, even though it be by a foul murther, no: 
more ado is made than if he had shot a pigeon in his woods.” 

Then changing her theme, she asked Lady Surrey to dress a 
wound in her leg, for that she did hear from some in that place that 
she often did use such kindness towards poor people. Without such 
| assistance, she said, to walk the next day would be very painful. 


My lady straightway began to loosen the bandages which covered 
the sore, and inquired how long a time it should be since it had been 
| dressed. 
“ Four days ago,” the beggar answered, “ Lady I’Estrange had 
done her so much good as to salve the wound with a rare ointment 
which had greatly assuaged the pain, until much walking had inflamed 
it anew.” 

We both did smile; and my lady said she feared to show herself 
less skilful than her old pupil; but if the beggar should be credited, 
she did acquit herself indifferently well of her charitable task; and 
iH the bounty she bestowed upon her afterwards, I doubt not, did increase 
— her patient’s esteem of her ability. But I did often wish that evening 
my lady had not heard this woman’s tale, for I perceived her to harp 

upon it with a very notable persistency ; and when I urged no credit 


should attach itself to her report, and it was most like to be untrue, 
she affirmed that some similar surmises had been spoken of at the time 
of Lady Leicester’s death; and that Lord Sussex and Lord Arundel 
had once mentioned, in her hearing, that the gipsy was infamed for his 
wife’s death, albeit never openly accused thereof. She had not taken 
much heed of their discourse at the time, she said; but now it came 
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back into her mind with a singular distinctness, and it was passing 
strange she should have heard from an eye-witness the details of this 
tragedy. She should, she thought, write to her husband what the 
woman had related and then she changed her mind; and said she 
would not. 

All my pleadings to hus that she should think no more thereon 
were vain., She endeavoured to speak of other subjects, but still 
this one was uppermost in her thoughts. Once, in the midst of 
an argument touching the uses of pageants, which she maintained to 
be folly and idle waste, but which I defended, for that they sometimes 
served to exercise the wit and memory of such as contrive them, car- 
rying on the dispute in a lively fashion, hoping thus to divert her 
mind, she broke forth in these exclamations: ‘“ Oh, what baneful in- 
fluences do exist in courts, when men, themselves honourable, abhor 
not to company with such as be accused of foul crimes never dis- 
proved, and if they will only stretch forth their blood-stained hands 
to help them to rise, disdain not to clasp them !” 

Then later, when I had persuaded her to play on the guitar, which 
she did excellently well, she stopped before the air was ended to ask 
if I did know if Lady Leicester was a fair woman, and if her hus- 
band was at any time enamoured of her. And when I was unable to 
resolve these questions, she must needs begin to argue if it should be 
worse never to be loved, or else to lose a husband’s affection; and 
then asked me, if Basil should alter in his liking of me, which she did 
not hold to be possible, except that men be so wayward and inconstant 
that the best do sometimes change, if I should still be glad he had 
once loved me. 

“ Tf he did so much alter,” I answered, “ as no longer to care for 
me, methinks I should at once cast him out of my heart; for then it 
would not have been Basil, but a fensiod being coined by mine own 
imaginings I should have doated on.’ 

“Tut, tut!” she cried; “ thou art too proud. If thou dost speak 
truly, I misdoubt that to be love which could so easily discard its ob- 
J 

“ For my part,” I replied, somewhat mettled, “ I think the high- 
est sort of passion should be above suspecting change in him which 
doth inspire it, or resenting a change which should procure it freedom 
from an unworthy thrall.” 

“‘ T ween,” she answered, “ we do somewhat misconceive each one 
the other’s meaning; and moreover no parallel can exist between a 
wife’s affection and a maiden’s liking.” Then she said she hoped the 
poor woman would stay another day, so that she might speak with 
her again; for she would fain learn from her what was Lady Leicester's 
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behaviour during her sorrowful years, and the temper of her mind 
before her so sudden death. 

“ Indeed, dear lady,” I urged, “ what likelihood should there be 
that a serving-wench in her kitchen should be acquainted with a noble 
lady’s thoughts ?” 

“T pray God,” my lady said, “ our meanest servants do not read 
in our countenance, yea in the manner of our common and indifferent 
actions, the motions of our souls when we be in such trouble as should 
only be known to God and one true friend.” 

Lady Surrey sent in the morning for to inquire if the beggar was 
gone. To my no small content she had departed before break of day. 
Some days afterwards a messenger from London brought to my lady, 
from Arundel House, a letter from my Lady Lumley, wherein she 
urged her to repair instantly to London, for that the earl, her grand- 
father, was very grievously sick, and desired for to see her. My lady 
resolved to go that very day, and straightway gave orders touching 
the manner of her journey, and desired her coach to be made ready. 
She proposed that the while she was absent I should pay a visit to 
Lady l’Estrange, which I had promised for to do before I left Nor- 
folkshire; and “then,” quoth my lady, “if my good Lord Arundel 
doth improve in his health, so that nothing shall detain me at Lon- 
don, I will return to my banishment, wherein my best comfort shall 
ever be thy company, good Constance. But if peradventure my lord 
should will me to stay with him” (oh, how her eyes did brighten! and 
the fluttering of her heart could be perceived in her quick speech and 
the heaving of her bosom, as she said these words), “ I will then send 
one of my gentlewomen to fetch thee from Lynn Court to London; 
and if that should happen, why methinks our meeting may prove 
more merry than our parting.” 

She then despatched a messenger on horseback to Sir Hammond 
YEstrange’s house, which did return in some hours with a very 
obliging answer; for his lady did write that she almost hoped my 
Lady Surrey would be detained in London, if so be it would not 
discontent her, and so she should herself have the pleasure of my 
company for a longer time, which was what she greatly desired. 

For some miles, when she started, I rode with my lady in her 
coach, and then mounted on a horse she had provided for my com- 
modity, and, accompanied by two persons of her household, went to 
Sir Hammond I’Estrange’s seat. It stood in a bleak country without 
searce so much as one tree in its neighbourhood, but a store of purple 
heath, then in flower, surrounding it on all sides. As we approached 
unto it, I for the first time beheld the sea. The heath had minded 
me of Cannock Chase and my childhood. I ween not what the sea 
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caused me to think of; only I know that the waves which I heard 
break on the shore had, to my thinking, a wonderful music, so ex- 
ceeding sweet and pleasant to mine ears, that one only sound of it 
were able to bring, so it did seem to me, all the hearts of this world 
asleep. Yet although I listed thereunto with a quiet joy, and mine 
eyes rested on those vasty depths with so much contentment, as if 
perceiving therein some image of the eternity which doth await us, 
the words which rose in my mind, and which methinks my lips also 
framed, were these of Holy Writ: “ Great as the sea is thy destruc- 
tion.” Ifit be not that some good angel whispered them in mine 
ear for to temper, by a sort of forecasting of what was soon to follow, 
present gladness, I know not what should have caused so great a 
dissimilarity between my then thinking and the words I did unwit- 
tingly utter. 

Lady l’Estrange met me on the steps of her house, which was 
small, but such as became a gentleman of good fortune, and lacking 
none of the commodities habitual to such country habitations. The 
garden at the back of it was a true labyrinth of sweets; and an 
orchard on one side of it, and a wood of fir-trees beyond the wall 
shielded the shrubs which grew therein from the wild sea-blasts. 
Milicent was delighted for to show me every part of this her home. 
The bettering of her fortunes had not wrought any change in the gentle 
humility of this young lady. The attractive sweetness of her manner 
was the same, albeit mistress of a house of her own. She set no 
greater store on herself than she had done at the Charterhouse, and 
paid her husband as much respect and timid obedience as she had 
ever done her mistress. Verily, in his presence I soon perceived she 
scarce held her soul to be her own; but studied his looks with so 
much diligence, and framed each word she uttered to his liking with 
so much ingenuity, that I marvellied at the wit she showed therein, 
which was not very apparent in other ways. He was a tall man, of 
havghty carriage and well-proportioned features. His eyes were 
large and gray; his nose of a hawkish shape; his lips very thin. 
I never in any face did notice the signs of so set a purpose or such 
unyielding lineaments as in this gentleman. Milicent told me he 
was pious, liberal, an active magistrate, and an exceeding obliging 
and indulgent husband; but methought her testimony on this score 
carried no great weight with it, for that her meekness would read 
the most ordinary kindnesses as rare instances of goodness. She 
seemed very contented with her lot; and I heard from Lady Surrey’s 
waiting-maid (which she had sent with me from Kenninghall) that 
all the servants in her house esteemed her to be a most virtuous and 
patient lady ; and so charitable, that all who knew her experienced her 
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bounty. On the next day she showed me her garden, her dairy, 
poultry-yard, and store-room; and also the closet where she kept the 
salves and ointments for the dressing of wounds, which she said she 
was every morning employed in for several hours. I said, if she 
would permit me, I would try to learn this art under her direction, 
for that nothing could be thought of more useful for such as lived 
in the country, where such assistance was often needed. Then she 
asked me if I was like to live in the country, which, from my words 
she hoped should be the case; and I told her, if it pleased God, in 
one year I would be married to Mr. Rockwood, of Euston Hall; 
which she was greatly rejoiced to learn. 

Then, as we walked under the trees, talk ensued between us 
touching former days at the Charterhouse; and when the sun was 
setting amidst gold and purple clouds, and the wind blew freshly 
from the sea, whilst the barking of Sir Hammond’s dogs and the 
report of his gun, as he discharged it behind the house, minded me 
more than ever of old country scenes in past time, my thoughts drew 
also future pictures of what mine own home should be, and the joy 
with which I should meet Basil, when he returned from the field- 
sports in which he did so much delight. And a year seemed a long 
time to wait for so much happiness as I foresaw should be ours when 
we were once married. “If Lady l’Estrange is so contented,” I 
thought, “whose husband is somewhat churlish and stern, if his 
countenance and the reports of his neighbours are to be credited, 
how much enjoyment in her home shall be the portion of my dear 
Basil’s wife! than which a more sweet-tempered gentleman cannot 
be seen, nor one endued with more admirable qualities of all sorts, 
not to speak of youth and beauty, which are perishable advantages, 
but not without attractiveness.” 

Mrs. I’Estrange, an unmarried sister of Sir Hammond, lived in 
the house, and some neighbours which had been shooting with him 
came to supper. The table was set with an abundance of good 
cheer; and Milicent sat at the head of it, and used a sweet cor- 
diality towards all her guests, so that every one should seem wel- 
come to her hospitality ; but I detected looks of apprehension in her 
face, coupled with hasty glances towards her husband, if any one did 
bring forward subjects of discourse which Sir Hammond had not first 
broached, or did appear in any way to differ with him in what he 
himself advanced. Once, when Lord Burleigh was mentioned, one 
of the gentlemen said somewhat in disparagement of this nobleman, 
as if he should have been to blame in some of his dealings with the 
Parliament, which brought a dark cloud on Sir Hammond's brow. 
Upon which Milicent, the colour coming into her cheeks, and her 
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voice trembling a little, as she seemed to cast about her for some 
subject which should turn the current of this talk, began to tell what 
a store of patients she had seen that day, and to describe them, as if 
seeking to stop the mouths of the disputants. “One,” quoth she, 
“hath been three times to me this week to have his hands dressed, 
and I be verily in doubt what his station should be. He hath a not- 
able appearance of good breeding, albeit but poorly apparelled, and 
his behaviour and discourse should show him to be a gentleman. The 
wounds of his hands were so grievously galled for want of proper 
dressing, when he first came, I feared they should mortify, and the 
curing of them to exceed my poor skill. The skin was rubbed off 
the whole palms, as if scraped off by handling of ropes. A more 
courageous patient could not be met with. Methought the dressing 
should have been very painful, but he never so much as once did 
wince under it. He is somewhat reserved in giving an account of 
the manner in which he came by those wounds, and answered jest- 
ingly when I inquired thereof. But to-morrow I will hear more on 
it, for I charged him to come for one more dressing of his poor 
hands.” 

“Where doth this fellow lodge?” Sir Hammond asked across 
the table, in a quick eager manner. 

“ At Master Rugeley’s house, I have heard,” quoth his wife. 

Then his fist fell on the table so that it shook. 

“ A lewd recusant, by God!” he cried. “Tl be sworn this is 
the popish priest escaped out of Wisbeach, for whom I have this 
day received orders to make diligent search. Ah, ah! my lady hath 
trapped the Jesuit fox.” 

I looked at Milicent, and she at me. O my God, what looks 
those were ! 
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Cardinal Consalbi. 


( Concluded.) 


Carprvat Casoni succeeded Consalvi in the ministry. M. Alquier 
had replaced Cardinal Fesch. Formerly a Conventional, and one of 
those who had voted for regicide, this man’s revolutionary views had 
become modified by experience. He saw the real state of things at 
Rome; conceived a great esteem for Consalvi; and believing that 
Cardinal Fesch had prejudiced the emperor, used every argument 
with Consalvi to persuade his stay in the ministry, until time should 
undeceive Napoleon. 

The sentiment of regret was universal in Rome when the news of 
Consalvi’s retreat got noised abroad. All the foreign ambassadors, 
including Alquier, hastened to offer their condolences, and, with the 
exception of Alquier, all even testified officially the feelings of their 
respective sovereigns. For several days the Cardinal’s house was 
filled with visitors thronging continuously to manifest their sym- 
pathy. These were flattering demonstrations for any public man; 
but Consalvi had a testimony more gratifying still in the voice of 
conscience, inly ayouching that he had never knowingly wronged a 
fellow-creature. Thus honourably closed the first period of his poli- 
tical life. 

A glimpse of Cardinal Consalvi is seen again in public on occa- 
sion of Napoleon’s marriage with the Austrian archduchess. His 
conduct with regard to that event drew down his detention at 
Rheims, and the first act of his recovered liberty was to assist 
Pius VII. in drawing up a solemn retractation of the second Con- 
cordat wrested from the captive Pontiff at Fontainebleau. 

Eight years had passed since Consalvi retired from office to ap- 
pease Napoleon’s wrath. That once mighty Emperor of the West 
was cruelly expiating his ambition on the barren rock of St. Helena. 
The aged Pontiff, wronged by him, had been restored to the Eternal 
City amid the joyful acclamations of his people. Cardinal Consalvi 
again resumed the helm of state. 

His second ministry opened brilliantly. Sent to congratulate 
Louis XVIII. on his accession to the throne of his ancestors, he 
proceeded thence to London, for the purpose of complimenting the 
Prince-Regent, and was received at St. James’s Palace in full car- 
dinal costume. The successor of Henry VIII. promised to support 
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the papal envoy in all things at the approaching Congress of Vienna; 
Lord Castlereagh had particular instructions to that effect; for, said 
the Prince-Regent, his Eminence’s demands are sure to be just. 

The Congress of Vienna began in October 1814, and lasted till 
June of the following year. It did not fulfil the expectations raised 
by the Holy Alliance, the principles of which it was intended to con- 
secrate. The Holy Alliance had been formed with a view to recon- 
stitute the public rights of nations and their political life on the basis 
of Christianity, without regard to differences of creed. The idea in 
itself was erroneous, though wearing a specious appearance of beauty 
likely to deceive noble minds. Christianity and Catholicism are one 
and the same thing, though modern statesmen be apt to separate 
them. Christian communions outside the pale of the Church un- 
doubtedly contain portions of Catholic truth; indeed, without such, 
they could have no vitality; but each and all are necessarily opposed 
to the one fundamental principle of Catholicism, namely, a Church 
asserting its divine authority. Consequently there can be no real 
unity of action where a common true basis has not been established. 
In reality the Holy Alliance started from a schismatic principle. No 
wonder, then, that it could only achieve partial good. The principle 
laid down was agreed to by all the powers represented ; but each state 
varied in the practical mode of application. Consalvi speaks thus 
wistfully of the Congress, in a note dated December 1814 and 
‘January 1815: 

‘‘ T passed many hours yesterday with the Prince de Hardenberg, 
Count de Nesselrode, and Lord Castlereagh; and left them quite 
saddened by our long conversation, wherein all the questions of the 
day were enumerated and discussed. The intentions of both sovereigns 
and ambassadors are evidently, with few exceptions, very laudable, 
and perhaps the least praiseworthy might find excuse or explanation 
in causes not easily to be appreciated. Prince de Hardenberg and 
Lord Castlereagh, who though so dissimilar in their modes of acting 
and thinking, are yet both of them endowed with great political 
sagacity, agree in belief that nothing of what is being regulated here 
will prove durable. They admitted as much in our familiar con- 
versation, and I gathered avowals from their lips full of sinister 
forebodings with regard to this instability, which they deeply 
lament. Hopes are entertained of overcoming revolution by com- 
pression, or by forcing it to silence; and meanwhile a revolutionary 
spirit is breaking out even in the Congress itself, through all the 
crevices that interested or indulgent hands seem to take pleasure in 
opening for it. To make nations change masters, laws, manners, and 
customs every half century has never been a wise policy. Laws are 
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a restraint to which men become accustomed by degrees. The yoke 
of happy obedience should be transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, as a remembrance of paternal protection rather than of servitude, 
The French revolution (and thus will its ideas and tendencies ever 
act on the multitude) has for its principal objects to represent kings 
as tyrants, and to make all ancient things appear repulsive. Her 
mission is to destroy with the hatchet, and to innovate with cannon. 
A new form of despotism is being inaugurated under the name of 
liberty; a form most disastrous for nations as well as sovereigns, 
fraught with numberless calamities, and hiding within itself depths 
of ignorance and pride, at thought of which despair seizes hold of 
me. We are here, by dint of men and money, feebly propping up an 
old edifice that crumbles before our eyes, instead of rebuilding solidly, 
which would perhaps be less expensive and assuredly more lasting. 
I expressed this idea to my noble interlocutors, who perfectly appre- 
hended it; but the difficulties of the times, and what is so ingenuously 
called the aspirations of modern intellect, fatally countermine all 
return to a more stable order of things, and one better appropriated 
to the true wants of nations. We are assembled here to regulate 
their doctrines, and make them live happily under the sceptre of their 
legitimate sovereigns ; but by a strange result of human contradiction 
we cannot succeed in understanding each other. Prince de Harden- 
berg shares my apprehensions of the future, and like myself would 
wish to oppose some barrier to the torrent of evil doctrines and 
impious wishes likely to break forth anew. But there are some 
minds in the assembly so superficial or so bold, that they patronise 
all novelties, as if they were so many marvels.” 

Consalvi goes on to speak of the calamities likely to ensue from 
unrestrained liberty of the press, saying that this despotism exercised 
over public thought by unknown individuals, or else by some unhappily 
too well known, presented fewer evils in a country so peculiarly con- 
stituted as England, but that as lately established in France by royal 
charter it was fraught with danger to the monarchy and to religion. 
“ Anonymous writers,” says he, “will soon regulate the public con- 
sdience, and every morning we shall bow beneath the pen or the rod of 
nameless masters to whom perhaps we gave alms but the night before. 
Europe is opening the door to revolutions. The struggle between good 
and evil can never be equak Talent, genius itself, will be unable 
to cope with venal pens that scruple not at any means. Journalists 
once masters of the field will deal their heaviest blows at the See of 
St. Peter, because that is the foundation-stone of all truth and sta- 
bility. We are disarming the citadel, and yielding the town to the 
enemy. One day he will enter in with arms and baggage.” 
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Thus wrote Consalvi fifty years ago. What would he say 
now? The above are fragmentary extracts; but they offer food to the 
thoughtful mind. At an early period like that at which Consalvi 
wrote, repressive measures may stay an evil; later on, the antidote 
must be opposed on similar grounds. Now it is pen against pen. 
Far off still indeed are we of the present day from that philosophy, 
organised and working, which Consalyi would fain have seen in- 
augurated at the assembly of Vienna. 

Yet he there won his greatest diplomatic triumph. With the 
support of Russia, Prussia, and England, he tasted the deep satis- 
faction of getting the papal territory restored. We may readily 
conceive with what sentiments the faithful minister and long-tried 
friend laid once more at the feet of his well-beloved sovereign the 
three legations of Ravenna, Bologna, and Ferrara, the Marches of 
Ancona and Fermo, together with the two duchies of Benevento and 
Ponte Corvo. Consalvi likewise had the consolation of seeing reli- 
gion resume some portion of influence in Europe. They were not 
what he could have wished, but concordats were concluded with 
France, Sardinia, Naples, Bavaria, and Prussia. 

We must next consider Cardinal Consalvi as an administrator, 
and see how far his internal policy corresponded with his able man- 
agement of foreign affairs. For the Secretary of State in Rome is 
charged with the conduct both of external affairs and likewise with 
the home department. When Consalvi came into office every thing 
had to be reorganised. The first step taken was to continue for 
three months the provisional government instituted by Naples after 
doing away with the republic, and which had been framed on the 
model of the old pontifical system. Its working was confided to the 
best men that could be found in the city. 

A similar form of provisional administration was likewise con- 
firmed in the provinces, which were divided into six delegations, 
having at the head of each a prelate, with the title of Apostolic 
Delegate. All other authorities in the towns and country parts 
were under the jurisdiction of these functionaries. 

These temporary measures followed directly on the Pope's arrival 
in Rome. At the same time a congregation, or committee, was formed, 
composed of several cardinals, prelates, and laymen, distinguished by 
their good sense and conduct as well as by their practical knowledge, 
for the purpose of drawing up a plan that should set forth the best 
mode of future government. The old pontifical system was to serve 
as a basis; but that was to be adapted to modern circumstances, 
and pruned of the abuses naturally engendered by time. 

Formerly the Popes exercised their temporal power through the 
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agency of a large body of prelates, to whom were confided the ad- 
ministration of justice, of finance, in short, all civil and criminal 
matters, together with the government of the chief provincial towns. 
But the greater number of prelates were now absent from Rome. 
Many had emigrated during the revolution; and the uncertainty pre- 
vailing up to the last moment as to the restoration of the temporal 
power had not allowed them yet to return. Others, considering the 
revolution likely to be of long duration, had taken off their ecclesias- 
tical dress, and given up their career, to return home to their families. 
Some had been expelled from the prelacy. 

The revolution, by violently upsetting all things, had done incal- 
culable mischief, not easily to be repaired ; above all, it had enthroned 
a spirit of dissatisfaction and of destruction, coupled with loss of re- 
verence for the Papacy. In reconstituting government it was highly 
desirable to draw good out of evil; that is, to seize the opportunity 
for changing where modification was required. However wise had 
been the old institutions of pontifical government, several had un- 
doubtedly degenerated from their primitive spirit. Some had been 
altered or corrupted by time, others no longer suited modern ideas 
and customs. But the revolutionary tendencies still existing in Rome 
rendered it a work of extreme difficulty to reform in such a manner 
as should meet the wants of the day, while combining a due regard 
for the stability of the Holy See and for the real good of the people. 
Pius VII. and his minister saw and appreciated the delicate nature 
of the task before them. They entered upon it resolved to effect 
‘ what might be possible, but prepared for obstacles that should hedge 
them in on every side. 

. The committee was to finish its labours by the middle of October, 
and on the 1st of November, if Pius VII. approved, the new system 
of government would be inaugurated. 

The plan produced did not exactly answer expectation. Several 
changes and modifications were indeed pointed out; but it was far 
from regulating every thing, and certainly omitted some of great 
importance, “ Still, it must be owned,” says Consalvi, with great 
candour, “ that if reforms be every where difficult, they are doubly 
so in Rome; or, to speak more truly, under the pontifical system. In 
Rome there naturally and rightly exists great reverence for all that 
is ancient or traditional; and this feeling, which undoubtedly has its 
good side, easily degenerates, like al] other human things, into an 
abuse. The sentiment is exaggerated until people fail to remark 
how much things have in reality gone away from the intention that 
originated them; how abuses have crept in; or how time has modi- 
fied circumstances, rendering necessary other changes. Another 
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great difficulty in the way of reforms at Rome is the high standing 
of those who will lose some attribution or privilege by any change. 
If they themselves have not sufficient liberality to perceive its efficacy, 
their resistance cannot easily be overcome; even the Pope himself is 
obliged to treat them with due regard.” 

The Pope and Cardinal Consalvi both wished for reforms. It 
would seem that the sovereign and his minister united could best 
have instituted what was necessary, without calling in the aid of any 
congregation. But it is the custom at Rome to act through the 
councils of a body, and public opinion would have strongly opposed 
any innovation introduced by the heads of government alone. Those 
influential men who suffered by the changes would have discredited 
them in the eyes of the multitude. Every thing was so new that 
opposition might easily have been stirred up; prudence was more 
than ever requisite. The Pope himself was a novelty in Rome; 
Cardinal Consalvi’s sudden elevation had disappointed some; and for 
the situation he was still young. Perhaps it may also be said that 
the Pope was too gentle, and Consalvi too recent, to carry things 
with the high hand that circumstances required. Prudence un- 
doubtedly is always necessary; but ecclesiastics are apt to carry it 
too far. Obstacles must sometimes be broken, under pain of seeing 
worse évils arise. Consalvi, writing on this phase of his administra- 
tion in the leisure for thought allowed by his detention at Rheims, 
gives way to reflections worthy of attentive perusal. 

“ Providence,” says he, “ has permitted a second fall of the pon- 
tifical government eleven years after its restoration. Should a second 
reéstablishment take place, it would be desirable for the new govern- 
ment to profit better by misfortune than we could. While maintaining 
the constitutions and fundamental basis of the Holy See, it would be 
requisite to surmount all obstacles to necessary reforms. This is not 
the wish of one who loves novelty, but springs from deep love for the 
pontifical government.” 

Cardinal Consalvi himself presided at the second restoration, and 
again failed to obtain what he saw manifestly to be desirable. Some- 
thing similar has been observed in later days. Evil men prevent the 
good, at the absence of which they are the first to rail. Consalvi 
had to suffer not only from the home difficulties mentioned above, but 
also during both his administrations from the officious counsels of 
foreign ambassadors, always seeming to look on the Holy See as a 
perpetual minor, proffering advice impossible of acceptance, and writ- 
ing home disastrous accounts of inveterate abuses. 

To return to the plan elaborated by the committee; we find the 
improvements suggested to consist in,—a greater number of laymen 
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admitted to office, the military congregation confirmed, the depu- 
tations of the Annone, of a commissariat, and of theatres created. 
Consalvi was deeply grieved to obtain so little, but set to work with 
his scanty material, determined to make the most of it. On the Ist 
of November 1800, the provisional government was put an end to, 
and the new system inaugurated under the chief administration of 
prelates as heretofore. Care, however, had been taken to introduce 
new members into the body, and to make numerous promotions. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, the new functionaries could not 
be reconciled to the few changes brought about, and their continued 
hostility caused cruel embarrassment. Vigorous measures, says Con- 
salvi, would easily have put a stop to their opposition; but the mild 
character of Pius VII. was opposed to such. This avowal gives the 
key to many apparent shortcomings in the Cardinal’s administration. 

The system of admitting laymen to office had prevailed under 
former governments: thus we find secular masters of roads, secular 
deputies of pawn-lending establishments, and other departments where 
their practical knowledge could be made of use. But now they were 
besides placed at the head of some departments, though the central 
administration was still maintained in the hands of prelates. Unfor- 
tunately the extension was not sufficiently large. The direction of 
theatres, of the military congregation, of the Annone and grain de- 
partments, were the principal offices given to laymen. If, on one 
side, the prelates showed indignation at these appointments, on the 
other, the nobles were grateful for the trust reposed in them, and 
exercised their functions not only gratuitously, but with great zeal 
and vigilance. 

To attach them still more to the pontifical government, a body- 
guard for the Pope was formed of nobles drawn from the provinces 
as well as from Rome. This institution was an excellent substitute 
for the ancient body-guard composed of men taken from the lowest 
ranks of the people, which seemed unbecoming the Pontiff’s dignity, 
and compromising also for his personal safety. The nobles wished 
to serve gratuitously; but it appeared advisable to attach a slight 
salary to the duty performed. Another advantage afforded by this 
creation was the opportunity given for watching over the moral con- 
duct of young guardsmen, thus rescuing the noblest families from 
pernicious influences. 

The military congregation instituted by Pius VI., with a general 
at its head and Consalvi as prelate-comptroller (prelato-assessore), 
had rendered immense services; and was now solemnly confirmed by 
Pius VII. 

Two great measures mark Cardinal Consalvi’s administration at 
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this early period: free-trade introduced, and the coin renewed. Free- 
trade was practically ignored in the Papal States; Pius VI. had 
wished to introduce it, but dared not risk such an experiment. The 
immense good to be eventually derived caused Pius VII. and his 
minister to run all hazards. True principles of social economy re- 
quired such a change, and circumstances even rendered it necessary. 
Still no small amount of moral courage was requisite for execution. 
The new government had not had time to win the affections of the 
people, whom successive revolutions had accustomed to mistrust their 
rulers; moreover the Cisalpine republic lately reéstablished, and the 
French armies again triumphant, excited anew evil hopes among 
malcontents, An augmentation at first in the price of food was in- 
evitable on such a change of system; and this result was equally sure 
to produce great irritation. But circumstances were imperative, 
showing a choice of evils; either to let the present state of things 
continue, and thus arrive at certain ruination, or to risk a bold 
remedy. 

. Under preceding reigns the public treasury had been able to meet 
great expenses for the purpose of selling food to the multitude at a 
low price. Thus it was customary for the prefecture of the Annone 
to buy corn at 12, 15, or 18 piastres the measure, and then to sell it 
to the Romans at the rate of eight crowns or even less, A loaf of 
seven or eight ounces cost one halfpenny. A like system prevailed 
with regard to meat, oil, and other articles of subsistence. But the 
situation of the exchequer no longer allowed its continuance. The 
treasury had been emptied to pay the contributions laid on by the 
French, through the loss of the richest provinces belonging to the 
Papacy, and finally by the successive increase of the public debt. 1t 
was impossible for the state to go on buying food at a high price 
and selling it at a low one. 

Free-trade would allow every dealer to sell at real value, and 
oblige purchasers to buy at true cost; the old laws against mono- 
poly being still kept up. Things would right themselves in a short 
time, and prices descend to their proper level. _The number of cul- 
tivators would increase with the freedom given for exchange; and 
then the state would not only derive an advantage of economy, but 
likewise the introduction of foreign articles of consumption. If the 
price of food did augment, as it must, it was simply fair that all classes 
should feel the augmentation, and not alone the public treasury and 
the agriculturists, about the poorest body of men in the state. 

Free-trade was accordingly inaugurated. The results appre- 
hended did ensue at first, and two successive bad harvests increased 
popular discontent. Fish became very dear, and tumults in the city 
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were feared for a while; but the authorities by dint of care prevented 
any outbreak, and in a few years things began to mend. The salu- 
tary nature of the measure showed itself. Rome, that had lived in 
perpetual apprehension of wanting food before the year was out, and 
which, when free-trade began, had not forty days’ subsistence in her 
stores, soon wanted for nothing. Without the interference of autho- 
rity, and even during the worst seasons, she was henceforth abun- 
dantly supplied. The people saw what had been gained, and were 
perfectly satisfied. 

A revision of the monetary system produced less opposition than 
free-trade, and was equally required. An enormous amount of paper- 
money had formerly existed. If the treasure grew low, a few lines 
from the Government sufficed, and notes were sometimes fabricated 
in one day or night to the nominal value of two or three thousand 
crowns. It is easy to see that such a large emission of paper-money, 
without regard to the existence of a corresponding amount in gold 
and silver, could only lead to disastrous consequences. This abuse 
had been swept away with the revolution; but nothing had yet been 
done to remedy the adulteration of the coin. Gold and silver had 
virtually ceased to exist.- Cardinal Consalvi courageously undertook 
the arduous enterprise of reform; and by his wise measures, this 
difficult operation of withdrawing the bad coin and substituting pure 
metal was effected in a few months without any shock to the public, 
or even private inconvenience. It would be difficult to overrate the 
salutary results of such an amelioration. 

Free-trade and new coinage restored life to the state. All the 
different branches of administration began to prosper. The discharge 
of the public debt claimed Consalvi’s early attention. Two-fifths 
were paid, and promises given for the gradual settlement of all. 
A better system for the administration of communes and munici- 
palities was also introduced, and a plan laid down for extinguishing 
their liabilities. A committee was likewise instituted to study mea- 
sures of public economy, and favour useful inventions for the several 
branches of industry. 

Unfortunately, Government could not long attend, as it wished, 
to interior matters of state; grave events without called for serious 
consideration. It is grievous to reflect what fair prospects opening 
on Rome were marred by Napoleon’s selfish ambition. 

Cardinal Consalvi's large views enabled him ever to adopt the 
spirit of the times. When he first became minister, he found that 
the Neapolitans had introduced the custom of admitting English 
and other consuls to Civita Vecchia; and immediately recognising 
the advantage for commerce, he not only continued to allow foreign 
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consuls at Civita Vecchia, but extended the permission to other ports. 
Up. to that period, two papal consuls had transacted business for 
all nations not Catholic—an arrangement subject to many incon- 
veniences and even injustices. Consalvi was the first to admit pleni- 
potentiaries from uncatholi¢ countries into Rome itself; and the first 
ambassador thus received was M. de Humboldt, between whom and 
the Cardinal a warm friendship came to subsist. 

These concessions must not be misconstructed into any departure 
from Catholic principle, or a recognition that Rome had hitherto 
been wrong. They implied nothing more than a politic yielding to 
the spirit of the times, which had unhappily become more generally 
uncatholic. The laws were made when nearly all Europe was Ca- 
tholic, when heresy and schism were exceptional cases. Generations 
had passed over since then, and the descendants of guilty nations, 
still seated in the shade of error, were more to be pitied than con- 
demned. The policy of Rome on such occasions resembles that of 
Heaven itself; for thus does God deal with sinners; striking more 
vigorously first offenders; and while still condemning and even pun- 
ishing their descendants, yet opening wide to them the gates of re- 
conciliation and mercy. 

Cardinal Consalvi had an arduous task to perform during the six 
months of Pius VII.’s absence for Napoleon’s coronation. The whole 
government was then confided to him with unlimited powers; and, as 
if further to tax his energies, three great catastrophes took place in 
this interval. The first was the appearance of the plague at Leghorn, 
which obliged him to adopt sanitary measures equally vexatious and 
expensive. At the same time a great financial crisis was going on, 
caused by Napoleon’s exactions. The presents necessary to be carried 
to the imperial court completely emptied the Roman exchequer. Then 
the Tiber suddenly overflowed Rome—half of the city lay under water. 
Such an event had not occurred for centuries. Consternation reigned 
among the inhabitants, who, after taking refuge in the upper stories 
of their houses, saw themselves exposed to want of food, as well as to 
the destroying element. Officials hung back, doubtful what course 
to pursue. Suddenly Consalvi, in his cardinal’s dress, was seen in a 
little boat filled with provisions, carrying succour to the most dis- 
tressed quarters of the town. His example reanimated sinking spirits, 
and the public officers also now did their duty. In a few days the 
waters subsided: no popular rising, as had been feared, Was added to 
the general calamities. Pius VII. was able to say on his return that 
his best hopes had been fulfilled by the cardinal’s administration. 

After the second papal restoration in 1814, much of the old work 
had to be done over again. Cardinal Consalvi found enough to 
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engage his attention in repairing the evils caused by long foreign 
occupation. At the end of six years’ new administration he was able 
to testify to a surplus revenue; but this appears to have been the sole 
great administrative satisfaction vouchsafed to his second period of 
office. Obstacles were greater now than before. Consalvi had adver- 
saries who disliked him; some from jealousy, others because they 
could not enter into his views; the Pope had grown aged, and less 
than ever capable of appreciating the necessity for vigorous measures. 
Worse than all, secret societies, fomented from without, were plotting 
through the length and breadth of the land. 

Unable to effect all the reforms he wished, Consalvi gave a large 
share of attention to the embellishment of Rome. Much was neces- 
sary to repair the detriment caused by the peace of Tolentino, when 
such precious monuments of ancient art had fallen into the hands of 
foreign powers. He caused all exportation of manuscripts, old statues, 
or pictures to be prohibited under severe penalties, remaining unmoved 
at the complaints uttered abroad. At the same time, not to cause 
any prejudice to the possessors of such articles, the state undertook 
to buy them by prudent degrees. A spacious gallery at the Vatican, 
which precedes Pope Clement’s Museum, was set apart for their re- 
ception, and became, under Canova’s superintendence, a splendid 
collection of art. Consalvi also caused excavations to be made, both 
within the city and outside. The most remarkable among ancient 
monuments, such as the arches of Septimus Severus and of Con- 
stantine, were disencumbered of the rubbish surrounding them, and 
restored to their original beauty. The Coliseum, whose issues had 
been closed up for centuries, was now opened to approach, and one 
side that threatened ruin supported by an adjoinment worthy of the 
principal edifice. New staircases and platforms were discovered 
during the process. 

Consalvi caused the new Flaminian way to be opened to greet 
the Pope on his return from France. By his care also the pro- 
menade of Monte Pincio was finished, and the statues buried round 
the Temple of Jupiter Stator were brought to light. 

To restore the Pantheon to its pristine magnificence had been one 
of his favourite projects, often discussed with Canova, who warmly 
desired its execution; but circumstances would not allow them to 
commence such a gigantic undertaking. Smaller and very useful 
innovations are due to the Cardinal. He first caused the streets to 
be named and houses numbered; he also directed the town to be 
lighted at night; and had several cemeteries constructed outside the 
city walls. 

In his private life Consalvi inspired equal love and esteem. Few 
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men have had a greater number of friends, and few can be more 
affectionate. The tenderest language is used to express his grief 
for the death of those he loved, whether friends.or relatives. His 
mother is always mentioned with the fondest respect; though some- 
thing would seem to be wanting in her, since she could prefer living 
with her father and brother on becoming a widow, rather than fulfil 
what appears the prior duty of taking charge of her young sons. 
These were four in number; but one only lived to grow up to man’s 
estate with Consalvi. The two brothers resided together, and were 
united by the closest bonds. But Andrew died in the prime of life ; 
and Consalvi relates this bereavement in touching words : 

“Soon after the loss of my revered friend the Cardinal Duke of 
York, the most cruel stroke of all fell upon me. At the moment of 
commencing this sad recital tears flow abundantly. Yes, he died 
after all the others, my dear and only brother Andrew,—he who 
loved me more than himself, who had lavished on me such number- 
less and undoubted proofs of affection ; he, the mirror of all virtues; 
he, so religious, humble, modest, disinterested, beneficent, courteous, 
and amiable; he, so full of talents, learning, and with a mind of such 
rare cultivation; he, my sole support, consolation, and happiness ; he, 
whom I can never praise enough for his merits. Ah yes! he died 
after a painful illness of seventy-three days, during which he shone 
the model of all Christian virtues. He bore his sufferings with 
courage. In the midst of pain and anguish he was detached from 
earth and myself, who was yet so dear to him. He was full of resig- 
nation to the will of God, whom he ardently loved, as well as the 
Blessed Virgin. 

“ Twas beside him when he expired, nor will I abandon him after 
my own death. May our bodies repose together in death, as our 
souls were united in life! He begged this at the last moment with 
his trembling voice and pallid lips, and I promised it. For the rest 
of my miserable life the dear memory of Andrew shall ever remain 
deeply held in mind and heart.” 

Consalvi was devotedly attached to the two Popes under whom 
he served. When Pius VI. was kept a prisoner at La Chartreuse, 
he neglected no means to gain access to him, simply to express his 
sentiments, as his wish of remaining with him had been decidedly 
negatived. Unable even to obtain permission for a visit, Consalvi 
set out secretly from Florence, and arrived alone at La Chartreuse, 
three miles distant. 

“T cannot express the feelings that agitated my heart on reach- 
ing the foot of the hill, at thought of seeing again my benefactor 
and sovereign, who had been so good to me, and who was now re- 
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duced from so much splendour into such a miserable state. Each 
step that brought me nearer to the Holy Father filled my soul with 
increasing emotion. The poverty and solitude of those walls; the 
spectacle of two or three individuals, his sole attendants, drew tears 
from my eyes. At last I was introduced into his presence. O 
God, what sensations rushed then to my heart, nearly breaking it! 

.“ Pius VI. was seated before his table. This position concealed 
his weak side; he had almost lost the use of his limbs, and could 
only walk upheld by a strong arm on either side. 

“The beauty and majesty of his countenance were not changed 
since Isaw him at Rome. He inspired at once the deepest veneration 
and most devoted love. I threw myself at his feet, bathing them 
with my tears; I told him all it had cost me to see him again; how 
much I wished to remain with him, to wait upon him, and share his 
destiny; what I would try again to succeed in this desire. 

“ T cannot relate here his gracious welcome; the manner in which 
he accepted my attachment for his sacred person; what he said of 
Rome, Naples, Vienna, France, and the conduct of those whom he 
had naturally considered his most attached and faithful servants. 
He granted me an hour’s audience; it filled me with consolation, 
sadness, and veneration, augmenting, if possible, my respectful love.” 

Consalvi renewed his endeavours to be allowed to share the 
Pope’s captivity ; but the sole result was an order from the French 
government for him to quit Florence without delay. He was obliged 
to obey; but, ere doing so, he hazarded one more furtive visit to 
Pius VI. The Pontiff received him with the same affectionate kind- 
ness; and Consalvi thus relates their last parting : 

“| implored his blessing. He placed his hands upon my head, 
and, like the most venerable of ancient patriarchs, raising his eyes to 
heaven, prayed the Lord; then he blessed me with an attitude so 
resigned, so august, so holy, and so tender, that up to the last day 
of my life I shall keep its remembrance graven on my heart in never 
to be obliterated characters.” 

The acts of Consalvi’s whole life speak his affection for Pius VIL. 
It is beautiful to see the great statesman not only devotedly serving 
his sovereign, but so full of filial love and reverence. When relating 
the causes that led to his retirement from office, and tke cireum- 
stances accompanying it, he writes : 

“Tt would be difficult to say for which of us iwo the sacrifice 
was most cruel: if hard for the Pope, it was much more bitter for 
me, who lost what was dearest to me on earth. I could no longer 
admire closely so many and such sublime virtues; I could no longer 
serve my great benefactor, and especially assist him in those perilous 
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times; I could no longer show my gratitude in the only possible 
way, namely, by my attentive and zealous care. But I take Heaven 
to witness that in making so painful a sacrifice, I could not have 
had a purer intention. This intention, which consoled me a little 
amid my soul’s sadness, was to risk all I possibly ae for the ser- 
vice and success of the holy cause committed to me.’ 

Such were the sentiments with which Consalvi gave up office. A 
little farther on he adds: 

“T will not speak of the atmos marks of kindness and ten- 
derness showered on me by the Holy Father at the moment of sepa- 
rating from him. After an interval of five years my heart still beats 
with lively emotion at the remembrance. It cost me little to lose 
the first post in Rome. I had never solicited nor even wished for 
it, nor was the office of a nature to please me, through my sove- 
reign dislike of functions entailing any responsibility. The secre- 
taryship of state necessarily resumed them all. But what really 
caused me mortal anguish was to leave the Pope. Far from feeling 
any embarrassment at confessing my grief, I glory in it. I frankly 
declare that if ever an act of my life was meritorious, this one was 
it; for I sacrificed to the welfare of the Holy See and to public 
order what I held dearest in the world. The Pope ever continued to 
give me proofs of the greatest kindness. It is needless to speak of 
them here. For my part, I have constantly looked on my life as 
belonging to him, and devoted to his service.” 

Consalvi’s correspondence is of the most varied interest. He 
exchanges letters with sovereigns, statesmen, artists, and private 
friends. Those from Pius VII. show the tender affection of that 
Pontiff for his minister. On approaching Rome, after Napoleon's 
coronation, he writes : 

“But our pleasure on returning amidst the Romans is still 
further enhanced by the thought of seeing you again, the most use- 
ful, and we may say the person most necessary to us; for we know 
well the virtue, activity, and talent with which you are endowed.” 

In 1817 the Pope, in a letter from Gandolfo, implores him to 
allow himself a little repose, in these kindly words : 

“ We earnestly desire you should take some rest, so as to carry on 
well afterwards the different negotiations with which you are engaged. 

“The sleeplessness you experience, and the incessant labour to 
which you give yourself up, almost without our knowledge and quite 
against our will, is a constant grief to our heart. . We wish greatly 
to preserve you for the government of the state; and the best way 
of doing this is not to consume your life in work beyond human 
strength. You cannot, you ought not, to do all.” 
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Louis XVIII. writes to thank Consalvi for the negotiations con- 
eluded with France. The Duc d’Orleans, afterwards Louis Philippe, 
sends him flower-seeds from Neuilly. 

The King of Prussia, thanking for a partition sent, recalls the 
exquisite music heard in Consalvi’s saloons. The Prince-Regent of 
England addresses him in the most affectionate terms, and causes a 
searlet robe of peculiarly rich dye to be placed privately in his room. 
Consalvi put it on without remarking the change; but when his 
attention was drawn to it, he gave the cloth to a poor chapel, deeming 
it too handsome for himself. 

Lords Castlereagh and Ellenborough, and the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, are among the English nobles who enjoyed intimate corre- 
spondence with Consalvi. There are some very interesting letters 
from Metternich and Humboldt. The former gives excellent poli- 
tical advice, especially where he writes: 

“ Be strong at home, Eminence. Trample on plotters; and you 
will have fewer plots.” 

Or again, with regard to secret societies, and the means used by 
fanatics for seducing Catholics : 

“ Attack the Carbonari with all weapons at once. Error in religion 
leads to every other kind of error. One power alone rules the moral 
world; and wherever that power is attacked, revolutions are at hand.” 

Niebuhr, whose dislike of every thing Catholic and Royfan had 
been converted into sincere love and admiration by Consalvi, was 
ealled by Pius VII. “one of our Cardinal’s miracles.” We find him 
writing letters full of antiquarian solicitude, commending to Con- 
salvi’s care such and such artistic changes in Rome, and deeply re- 
gretting that his wife’s health obliges him to quit such an esteemed 
friend. There are charming letters from Canova, relating how he 
fulfilled the mission intrusted to him of restoring to Rome and the 
Vatican the treasures of Italian art carried off by foreign conquest. 


Sir Thomas Lawrence also writes in grateful terms. 


In his will, dated 1st August 1822, Consalvi does not forget the 
long promise given, nor his own desire to be buried with his well- 
beloved brother Andrew. 

Indeed, his whole soul reveals itself in this document. With his 
usual humility he leaves 3000 crowns to be distributed in alms for 
the expiation of his sins. Large sums are devoted to Masses for the 
repose of his own soul and of those dear to him, though some had 
many years preceded him to the tomb; such as his mother, and his 
loved friend Dominic Cimarosa the composer, who had been dead 
more than twenty years. All his servants were provided for during 
their lives, and not a friend appears to have been omitted. Some 
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trifling legacy at least is bequeathed to each, or the sum becomes 
considerable when necessity requires. Twenty thousand crowns are 
devoted to a fitting monument for Pius VII.; then, after pious 
bequests to many religious houses, the bulk of his fortune (for he 
had no surviving relative) is left to the Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda for the Faith. 

Consalvi possessed several villas near Rome; and though the 
weight of business seldom allowed him to visit them, he loved to 
dispense hospitality there in princely guise. They were constantly 
filled with his friends and their families, whether statesmen, literati, 
or artists. The dwellings were handsomely fitted up, and the 
grounds laid out with taste. Consalvi had one passion—for flowers, 
and he allowed himself to go to some expense on this head; trees 
and sparkling fountains likewise diversified the scene. __ 

Every kind of distinction found easy access to him: he was wont 
to gather round him men of eminence from every clime. Music, 
poetry, and painting alike had charms for his ear and eye: he was a 
good judge of excellence in each, and proficients were sure of a ready 
welcome. Cimarosa he used to call the Raphael of harmony. The 
same kind courtesy was extended to all; for with Consalvi it sprang 
from true piety of heart quite as much as from outward grace of © 
manner. His prompt counsel was ever ready at demand, and he 
listened no less carefully: he had delicate attentions for every one. 
It was genuine charity shown in small things no less than great 
ones. Indeed nothing like its universality proves true charity filling 
a soul. The pen lingers over Consalvi in private life; he was. so 
lovable. Such, in some measure, we might imagine our Lord, lad 
He condescended to move amid the great ones of earth; for a good 
Christian has ever some slight resemblance with the great Prototype 
of humanity. Consalvi, so winning with men, could afford to be 
equally kind to women. Several are spoken of in his memoirs with 
affectionate sympathy; and his correspondence shows him entering 
into minute details of family life with friendly interest. 

The accomplished and affable prime minister attracted to Rome 
from every court in Europe; it became an intellectual and artistic 
centre, whither celebrities flocked, as also mere fashionable men and 
women. 

Many instances of disinterestedness occur through Consalvi’s life. 
He invariably refused all presents that could with decency be de- 
clined, and more than once even pained those who wished to show 
him tokens of esteem. Thus it was with the Cardinal Duke of York, 
when he refused the legacy willed him by this latter; and the King 
of Spain, from whom he declined an important benefice. His single-. 
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mindedness was displayed in a more important matter when he so 
frequently entreated Pius VII. to yield to Napoleon’s animosity, and 
allow him to retire from the ministry. 

One beautiful trait of humility will show how he had cultivated 
that virtue. When a republic had been proclaimed in Rome, and 
Pius VI. carried off, Consalvi was sentenced at one time to be led 
through the city on an ass, while men on either side should strike 
him with leathern thongs. His friends were in consternation; he 
rejoiced. The French general was too humane to sanction this 
decree, which had been passed by the consuls of Rome. 

Consalvi was reserved to cruel suffering in the latter months of 
his life; thus did God finally detach him from earth. He had the 
grief of seeing the Pope whom he loved so well, die before him; and 
the affliction of hearing the Romans, for whose welfare he had done 
so much, publicly exult over the change of ministry. Consalvi had 
lasted too long for the fickle multitude. Their joyous vociferations 
reached his apartment, and their ingratitude thus shamelessly made 
manifest stung the veteran statesman to the heart. 

Lone, sad, and worn out with excess of mental labour, tears would 
often burst forth spontaneously as he sat in his sick chair; but those 
drops of sorrow fell not over the loss of power and office, as has been 
surmised,—Consalvi was too noble for that. His retirement in 1806, 
his exile at Rheims, are proofs that suffice to dispel all unworthy 
conjectures. They were wrung from the sensitive heart that could 
not learn with time to feel less strongly, nor better hide its emotion 
in feeble age. 

Cardinal della Genga, one of the few men between whom and 
Consalvi a coolness existed, became Pope under the name of Leo 
XIL.; and the late prime minister was called upon, as oldest cardinal- 
deacon, to serve at the first pontifical Mass of the new reign. That 
circumstance might be considered a renewal of-all his griefs in one— 
a culmination of the whole; but the kiss of peace that passed be- 
tween the priest and his deacon at the altar was one of reconciliation 
also, and lookers-on were impressed with reverence at sight of its 
reality. Consalvi declined respectfully the proffered favours of Leo 
XII. ; time, he said, was drawing to a close for him. 

And he expired on the 24th of January 1826, at the age of 
sixty-seven, eighteen months after the loss of his beloved Pius VII. 
Then Rome felt what she had lost, and mourned too late the pang 
she had so wantonly inflicted. Sorrow was universal; his virtues, his 
services were on the lips of all. His memory still lives in the Eternal 
City, where the apartments he occupied at the Vatican yet bear Con- 
salvi’s name. V.V. 
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Valentine to vn Rittle Girl. 

LitTLe maiden, dost thou pine 

For a faithful Valentine ? 

Art thou scanning timidly 

Every face that meets thy eye? 

Art thou fancying what may be 

Fairer face than thou dost see ? 

Little maiden, scholar mine, 

Wouldst thou gain a Valentine ? 


Go and ask, my little child,— 
Ask the Mother undefiled ; 

Ask, for she will draw thee near, 
And will whisper in thine ear: 

“ Valentine! the name is good; 
For it comes of lineage high, 
And a famous family ; 

And it tells of gentle blood, 
Noble blood,—and nobler still, 
For its owner freely poured 
Every drop there was to spill, 

In the quarrel of his Lord. 
Valentine! I know the name: 
Many martyrs bear the same ; 
And they stand in glittering ring 
Round their warrior God and King,— 
Who before and for them bled,— 
With their robes of ruby red, 

And their swords of cherub flame.” 


Yes, there is a plenty there; 
Knights without reproach or fear,— 
Such St. Denys, such St. George, 
Martin, Maurice, Theodore, 

And a hundred thousand more. 
Guerdon gained and warfare o’er, 
By that sea without a surge, 

And beneath the eternal sky, 

And the beatific sun, 

In Jerusalem above, 

Valentine is every one : 

Choose from out that company 
Whom to serve, and whom to love. 


DALETH. 
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Che Stolen Sheteh. 


Iwas sitting in the National Gallery, copying one of Murillo’s glorious 
little beggar-boys. A tube of colour fell from my box and rolled out 
upon the floor. - A gentleman passing picked it up, and restored it to 
me. I thanked him; and then he lingered some minutes by my chair, 
watching my work and giving me some useful hints with the air of a 
person who thoroughly understands the art. Iwas striving to be an 
artist, struggling through difficult uphill labour, I was not ac- 
quainted with any one of the profession, I had no one to give me 
counsel. Those few friendly words of advice from a stranger fell on 
my ear like so many pearls, and I gathered them gratefully and 
stored them fast in memory’s richest jewel-casket. 

After that he seemed to take an interest in my progress, gave me 
valuable lessons, and oecasionally lent me colours or brushes, I 
wondered at myself for conversing with him fearlessly, for I was 
usually shy of strangers ; but his manner was so quiet and easy, his 
tone so deferential, and he spoke so well on the subjects which in- 
terested me most, that I forgot to be nervous, and listened and an- 
swered with delight. He was copying a picture quite near to me, 
and I felt humbled when returning to my own effort after glancing 
at his masterly work. But he cheered me with kind words of en- 
couragement, which had a different effect upon me from my mother’s 
fond admiration and Hessie’s eloquent praises. It was so new to be 
told to expect success by one whose words might be hailed as a pro- 
phecy. I grew to look forward with increased interest to my long 
day’s work in the gallery, and to think the place lonely when the 
kind artist was not there. Before my picture was finished I felt 
that I had gained a friend. 

One afternoon on leaving the gallery I was dismayed to find that 
it rained heavily. Quite unprepared for the wet, I yet shrank from 
the expense of a cab. While standing irresolute upon the steps, I 
presently saw my artist friend at my side. He shot open his umbrella, 
and remarked on the unpleasant change in the weather. Perhaps he 
saw my distress in my face, for he asked me how far I had to go. 
He also was going to Kensington, he said, and begged permission to 
shelter me. I was obliged to accept his offer, for it was getting late. 
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_ It was one of those evenings so dreaded by women who are forced to 
walk alone in London, when the light fades quickly out, and dark- 
ness drops suddenly upon the city. 

Tying my thick veil over my face, and wondering at myself, I 
took his arm and walked by his side through the twilight streets. I 
thought of a time long ago when I used to get upon tiptoe to clasp 
my father’s arm, he laughing at my childish pride, while we saun- 
tered up and down the old garden at home, far away. Never, since 
that dear arm had been draped in the shroud, had my hand rested on 
a man’s sleeve. Memory kept vexing me sorely; and I, who seldom 
cried, swallowed tears behind my veil and went along in silence, 
Still I liked the walk. As we passed on, sliding easily through 
those rough crowds which at other times I dreaded so much, I felt 
keenly how good it is to be taken care of. I seemed to be moving 
along in a dream. Even when it began to thunder, and lightning 
flashed across our eyes, the storm could not rouse me from my reverie. 
I felt no fear, stoutly protected as I was. 


II. 


When we reached my home, a violent gust of rain made my friend 
step inside the open doorway. I asked him to come into the parlour 
till the shower should lighten; and he did so. My mother sat by 
the fender in her arm-chair, the fire burned blithely, the tea-things 
were on the table. The room looked very cosy after the stormy 
streets. 

My mother received the unexpected visitor cordially, She had 
heard of his kindness to me before. Hessie came in with the bread 
and butter, in her brown housefrock, with her bright curls a little 
tossed, and her blue eyes wondering wide at sight ofa stranger. My 
mother asked him to stay for tea, and I went upstairs to take off my 
bonnet. 

Never before had I felt so anxious to have my hair neat, and to 
find an immaculate collar and cuffs. My hands trembled as I tied 
my apron. and drew on my slippers. This was always to me a plea- 
sant hour, when my return made Hessie and my mother glad, when 
I got refreshingly purified from the stains and odour of paint, and 
when we all had tea together. To-night a certain excitement min- 
gled with my usual quiet thankful satisfaction. 

I hurried down to the parlour. Hessie was filling the cups, and 
Edward Vance (our new friend) was talking pleasantly to my mother.. 
He looked up as I came in, and when I reached my seat a sensation 
of gladness was tingling from my heart’s core to my finger-ends. My 
mother took my hand and fondled it in hers, and thanked him for 
VOL. I. L 
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his kindness to her “ good child.” I felt that he could not but sympa- 
thise with my dear sick uncomplaining mother, and I somehow felt 
it sweet that she should give me that little word of praise while- 
speaking to him. After tea Hessie played us dreamy melodies from: 
Mozart in the firelight, and I sat by mother’s side tracing pictures. 
in the burning coals. 

After that first evening Edward Vance often came to our house. 
At these times our conversation was chiefly upon art-subjects. Hessie: 
and my mother were deeply interested in them for my sake; I, for 
their own, and for the hopes which were entwined about them, 

I thought him an ambitious man, one whose whole soul was bent 
upon success. I liked him for it. I thought, “ The noblest man is 
he who concentrates all his powers upon one worthy aim, and wins a 
laurel-crown from his fellow-men as the reward of his stedfastness.” 

Yet he seemed often troubled when we asked him about his own 
works, 

A remark I overheard one day in the gallery puzzledme. Some 
one said, “Vance? Oh, yes! he’s a clever copyist—a determined 
plodder; but he originates nothing.” I don’t know that I had any 
right to be indignant; but I was. That very evening I asked him 
to show us some of his designs. His face got a dark troubled look 
upon it, and he evaded the promise. 

Meantime he took a keen interest in my work. Ie taught me 
how to finish my etchings more delicately, and his remarks on my 
compositions were always most useful. His suggestions were pecu- 
liarly happy. The drawing was ever enhanced in strength or beauty 
by his advice. His ideas were just and true; his taste daintily criti- 
cal. This convinced me that the remark overheard in the gallery 


“was made either in ignorance or ill-nature; or perhaps that there 


were more artists called Vance than one. 

He came often now, very often. I ceased to feel angry at myself 
for starting when his knock came. Many small things, too trivial 
to be mentioned, filled my life with a delicious calm, and breathed a 
rose-coloured atmosphere around me. Every thing in my inner and 
outer world had undergone a change. I grew subject to idle fits at 
my work; but then the suspended energy came back with such a 
rush of power, almost like inspiration, that I accomplished far more 
than I ever had done in the former quiet days when there was little 
sunshine to be had, and I thought I had been born to live contentedly 
under a cloud all my life. Art seemed glorified a thousandfold in 
my eyes. The galleries had looked to me before like dim treasuries 
of phantom beauty, shadowy regions of romance and _ perfection, 
through the gates of which I might peer, though the key was not 
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mine. Now they teemed with a ripe meaning; the meaning which 
many glorious souls that once breathed and wrought on this earth 
have woven into their creations. A meaning which unlocked for 
me the world of love, and gave me long bright visions of its beau- 
tiful vistas. 

My mother looked from Edward Vance to me, and from me to 
him ; and I knew her thought. It sweetened yet more that food 
of happiness on which I lived. Something said to me, “ You may 
meet his eye fearlessly, place your hand frankly in his clasp, follow 
his feet gladly.” 

One evening after he had gone my mother stroked my head lying 
on her knee. 

“ You are very happy, Grace ?” she said. 

“T am, mother,” I whispered. 

“ Ah! your life is set to music, my love,” she murmured; “the 
old tune.” 


III. 


Never was one sister so proud of another as I of Hessie, She 
was only seventeen, three years younger than I, and I felt almost a 
motherly love for her. She was slight and fair, and childish both in 
face and disposition. I gloried in her beauty; her head reminded me 
of Raffaelle’s angels. I thought that one day I should paint a picture 
with Hessie for my model—a picture which should win the love and 
admiration of all who gazed. One leisure time, in the midst of my 
happiness, I suddenly resolved to commence the work. I chose a 
scene from our favourite poem of Enid,—the part where the mother 
goes to her daughter’s chamber, bearing Geraint’s message, and finds 


“ Half disarrayed, as to her rest, the girl 
Whom first she kissed on either cheek, and then 
On either shining shoulder laid a hand 
And kept her off, and gazed into her face, 
And told her all their converse in the hall, 
Proving her heart. But never light and shade 
Coursed one another more on open ground, 
Beneath a troubled heaven, than red and pale 
Across the face of Enid, hearing her ; 
While slowly falling, as a scale that falls 
When weight is added only grain by grain, 
Sank her sweet head upon her gentle breast, 
Nor did she lift an eye, nor speak a word, 
Rapt in the fear, and in the wonder of it.” 


I made a sketch. Never had I been so happy in any attempt. 
My own mother, worn, sad, dignified,—I gave her face and form to 
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the poet’s conception of Enid’s mother. And Hessie made a very 
lovely Enid, with the white drapery clinging to her round shoulders, 


and her golden head drooped. I wrought out all the accessories 
‘with scrupulous care—the shadowy old tower-chamber; the open 


window, and the dim drifts of cloud beyond; the stirring tapestry ; 
the lamp upon the table, flinging its yellow light on the rich faded 
dress of the mother and on Enid’s glistening hair. 

I toiled at the sketch almost as if I had meant to make it a 
finished picture. It was large. I lavished labour upon it with a 
passionate energy. I never wearied of conjuring up ideas of beauty, 


‘to lay them in luxurious profusion under my brush. I gloried in the 


work of my hands; and yet I felt impatient when others praised it. 
I burned to show them what the finished picture should prove to 
be. This sketch, much as I prized it as an earnest of future suc- 


‘cess, I held only as the shadow of that which must one day live in 


perfection on the canvas. So I raved in my dreams. 

Thad resolved not to speak of it to Edward Vance till I had 
completed the sketch. I had Hessie’s promise not. to show it, not 
to tell him. I worked at it daily, not feeling that I worked, but 
only that I lived—only that my soul was accomplishing its appointed 
task of creation; that it breathed in its element, revelled in its God- 
given power; that it was uttering that which should stir many other 
souls with a myriad blessed inspirations, long after the worn body 
had refused to shelter it longer, and eternity had summoned it from 
the world of endeavour to that rest which, in the fever of its earnest- 
ness, it knew not yet how to appreciate. 

And Hessie stood for me, patient darling! day after day. 

“ But never light and shade 

Coursed one another more on open ground, 

Beneath a troubled heaven, than red and pale 

Across the face of Enid, hearing her.” 
I read aloud the passage again and again, that Hessie might feel 
it as well as I. And truly, as I worked, the colour on Hessie’s 
cheek changed and changed under my eyes, till I forgot my purpose 
in wondering at her. One day, while I laid down my brush ques- 
tioning her, she burst into tears, and sobbed in childish impetuous 
distress. She would not answer my anxious questions; she shunned 
my sympathy. 

But that night, before I slept, I had my little sister’s secret. 
She worshipped Edward Vance as simple childish natures worship 
heroes whom they exalt to the rank of gods. 
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IV. 


Ihad no more joy, no more heart to work. I laid my sketch 
in my portfolio, and said that it was finished, and that I should not 
commence the picture at present. I could not work, looking at 
Hessie’s changed face. 

What should I do? How should I restore happiness to my 
little sister? This was the question which haunted me. Night or 
day it would give me no peace, I could not rest at home. I un- 
dertook a work once more at the National Gallery, and stayed away 
all day. Often I sat for hours, and did nothing, thinking with pain- 
ful pertinacity of that one question, “ How should I restore happi- 
ness to my little sister?” Edward Vance had never asked me to be 
his wife. Perhaps Hessie did not guess that I had believed and 
hoped that he would. My mother—but then a mother’s eye will 
see where others are blind. 

I sat in my deserted corner of the gallery, dropping tears into 
my lap, and pondering my question. If my mother were dead, if 
I were married, how lonely would not Hessie be in her misery! But 
if Hessie were a happy wife, why, I could support myself and live in 
peace and independence, blessed with congenial occupation, solaced 
by the love and joy of my art. “ Edward Vance must never ask me 
to be his wife.” I repeated the words again and again, till the re- 
solve burnt itself into my heart. 

“T believe that he has loved me, that he loves me now; but I 
can so wrap myself up in my work, so seem to forget him in my art, 
that I shall cease to be lovable; and then he must, he will, perceive 
Hessie’s affection, and take her to his heart. He cannot help it, 
beautiful and fresh and simple as she is.” So I looked at her face 
as she lay dreaming, sullen and grieved like a vexed child, even in 
sleep; and I yowed to carry out my strange resolye—to crush my 
love for Edward, to destroy his for me, to link the two dear ones to- 
gether, and go on my life alone, with no comforter but God and my 
toil. It was but a short time since I had contemplated such a pro- 
spect with calm content; and why could I not forget all that had 
lately been, and return to my serene quiet? I said it should be so. 

But in this I assumed a power over my own destiny and the des- 
tinies of others, which none but God had a right to sway, and He 
had entered it against me in the great book of good and evil. He 
had planted in my heart a natural affection, and laid at my feet a 
treasure of happiness. I had stretched forth my hand to uproot 
that beautiful flower which should have borne me joy. I had turned 
aside from the rich gift, and thought to sweep it from my path. I 
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had vowed to do evil, that good might come of it; and a mighty 
hand was already extended to punish my presumption. 


V. 


In pursuance of my resolve, I absented myself from home as 
much as possible, leaving Hessie to entertain Edward Vance when 
he came. I did not intend to quarrel with him—TI could not have 
done that; but I wanted him to see more of Hessie and less of me. 
T had so much faith in her superior beauty and lovableness, that, in 
the morbid frame of mind into which I had fretted myself, I be- 
lieved my object would soon be accomplished. 

I had succeeded in obtaining some tuitions; and between the 
time which they occupied and the hours spent in the galleries, I 
was very little at home. My mother looked at me uneasily; but I 
smiled and deceived her with pleasant words. On coming home 
late, I sometimes heard that Mr. Vance had been there; my mother 
always told me,—Hessie never. I longed to lay my head on my 
mother’s knee and say, “ Did he ask for me?” but the voice never 
would come. 

Sometimes he came, as of old, to spend the whole evening. I 
would not notice how he bore my altered ways. I sat all the time 
apart by the window, seemingly absorbed, puzzling out some difficult 
design, or working up some careful etching. I did not ask his ad- 
vice; I did not claim his sympathy with my occupation. I sat 
wrapped up within myself, grave and ungenial, while he lingered by 
Hessie at the piano, and asked her to play her soft airs again. And 
all the time I sat staring from my paper into the little patch of 
garden under the window, twining my sorrow about the old solitary 
tree, building my unhealthy purpose into the dull wall of discoloured 
brick, which shut us and our troubles from our neighbours. I sat 
listening to the plaintive tunes with which so many associations were 
inwoven, hearing Hessie’s musical prattle—she was always gay 
while he stayed—and Edward’s rich voice and pleasant laugh, con- . 
trasting with them as a deep wave breaks in among the echoes of a 
rippling creek. Isat and listened in silence, while all my life re- 
belled in every vein and pulse at the false part I acted. 

But it was too late now to retract. Though every day proved to 
me that the task I had undertaken was too difficult, the step had been 
made and could not be retraced. I had lifted my burden, and I must 
bear it even to the end. I had no doubt from Hessie’s shy happy 
face that at least my object must be attained, whatever it might cost 
myself. 
I had never shown Edward Vance the dear sketch for which I 
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had once so keenly coveted his approval. So absorbed had I lately 
‘been in other thoughts, that it lay-by forgotten. One evening my 
‘mother desired Hessie to bring it out and show it to him. I seldom 
looked at him, but for a moment I now glanced at his face. His 
-eyelids flickered, and a strange expression passed over his counte- 
nance. It was admiration, surprise, and something else—I knew not 
what ; something strange and unpleasant. The admiration, I jea- 
lously believed, was for Hessie’s face in its downcast beauty. He 
gazed at it long, but put it aside with a few cold words of commen- 
-dation. I felt, with an intolerable pang, that even so he had put me 
.aside, and thought no more about me. But at different times after- 
wards I saw him glance to where the sketch lay. 

That night my mother kept me with her after Hessie had gone 
to bed. She questioned me anxiously; asked me_if I had quarrelled 
with Edward Vance. I said, “ No, mother. Why should we 
-quarrel ?” 

By and by she said, “ Grace, can it be that he has not asked you 
to be his wife ?” 

I answered quickly, “‘ Oh, no; it is Hessie whom he loves.” 

My mother looked puzzled and grieved, though I smiled in her 
face. 


VI. 


One evening I came home and found Hessie dull and out of 
humour. My mother told me that Mr. Vance had called and men- 
tioned that he was about to leave town for some weeks. He had left 
his regards for me. I knew by Hessie’s face that he had said no- 
thing to make her happy during his absence. 

Some evenings after, I found my mother sitting alone in 1 the 

parlour, and on going upstairs, Hessie curled up on our bed with her 
face in the pillows. I so loved this little sister, that I could not 
-endure to see her grieve without sharing her vexation. So I sat 
down by her side, and drew her head upon my shoulder. Sitting 
thus, I coaxed her trouble from her. She had been out walking, 
.and had met Edward Vance in Kensington. He had seen her. He 
had pretended not to see her. He had avoided her. 

At first this seemed so very unlikely, I jested with her, laughed 

at her, said she must have been mistaken. He had been delayed in 
London, and had not recognised her. But Hessie declared vehe- 
mently that he had purposely avoided her, and cried as though her 
heart would break. 

Then I said: “ Hessie, if he be a person to behave so, we need 

‘neither of us trouble ourselves about him. We lived before we 
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knew him, and I daresay we shall get on very well now that he has 
gone.” But Hessie only stared and turned her face from me. She 
could not understand such a view of the case. She thought I did 
not feel for her. 

After that the weeks passed drearily. We heard no news of 
Edward Vance; but he had not left London, for I saw him once in 
the street. I told Hessie, for I thought it right to rouse her a little 
rudely from the despondent state into which she had fallen. I tried, 
gently but decidedly, to make her understand that we had looked on 
as a stedfast friend one who for some reason had been tired of us, 
and made an excuse to drop our acquaintance; and that she would 
be doing serious injury to her self-respect, did she give him one more 
thought. 

For myself I mused much upon his strange conduct. It re- 
mained an enigma to me. A dull listlessness hung upon me, which 
was more terrible than physical pain. I spent the days at home, 
because I could not leave Hessie to mope her life away and damp 
my mother’s spirits with her sad face, So I had not even the obli- 
gation of going out to daily work to stimulate me to healthful action. 

Now, indeed, was my life weary and burdensome for one dark 
space, which, thank God and His gift of strong energy, was not of 
vast compass. So long as we sacrifice ourselves for those we love, 
whether in reality or in imagination, something sublime in the idea 
of our purpose—whether that purpose be mistaken or not—is yet a 
rock to lean on in the weakest hour of anguish. But when our eyes 
are opened, and we see that we have only dragged others as well as 
ourselyes deeper into misery, then indeed it is hard to “suffer and 


be strong.” 


VIL. 


I had done nothing of late,—nothing, although I had toiled in- 
cessantly ; for I did not dignify with the name of “work” the soul- 
less mechanical drudgery which had kept me from home during the. 
past months. My spirit had grovelled in a state of prostration, strip- 
ped of its wings and its wand of power. I now knelt and cried: 
“ Give, oh, give me back my creative impulse !” 

I had never since looked at the beloved sketch. I longed now to. 
draw it forth, and commence the picture while I stayed at home.. 
But Hessie shuddered when I spoke of it, and looked so terrified, 
pleading that she could not stand for me, that I gave up the idea for: 
the time. I thought she had distressing memories connected with 
it, and I tried to rid her of them by speaking cheerfully of how suc- 
cessful I expected the picture to be, and what pleasure we should. 
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have in working at it. I regretted bitterly that I had not com- 
menced it long before, just after I had made the sketch. I should 
then, perhaps, have had it finished in time for the Exhibition draw- 
ing near. But that was impossible now. I must wait in patience 
for another year. I did not at that time even look between the 
leaves of the portfolio. Though I thought it right to talk briskly 
and cheerily about it for both our sakes, I had sickening associations 
with that work of my short brilliant day of happiness, which Hessie, 
with all her childish grieving, could hardly have comprehended. 

I allowed some time to pass, and at last I thought Hessie’s whim 
had been indulged long enough. She must learn how to meet a 
shock and outlive it. I did not like the idea of having ghosts in the 
house—skeletons of unhealthy sentiment hidden away in unapproach- 
able chambers, The shadow should be hunted from its corner into 
the light. The sketch must grow into a picture, which a new aspect 
of things must despoil of all stinging associations. 

I went to seek the sketch; but the sketch was gone. I sought 
it in évery part of the house; but to no purpose. It had quite dis- 
appeared. I mentioned the strange circumstance to my mother in 
Hessie’s presence, and Hessie suddenly left the room. Then it struck 
me for the first time that my sister had either destroyed it (which I 
could hardly believe), or that some accident had happened to it in 
her hands. I observed that she never alluded to it, never inquired 
if I had found it. I did not question her about it. Indeed, I felt 
too much vexed to speak of it. I grieved more for its loss than I 
had believed it remained in me to grieve at any fresh trial. I loved 
it as we do love the creation on which we have lavished the most 
precious riches of our mind, on which we have spent our toil, in 
which we have conquered difficulty, striven and achieved, struggled 
and triumphed. I should have loved it all my life, hanging in my 
own chamber, if no one might ever see it but myself; and borne my 
sorrows with a better spirit, and tasted keener joys, while thanking 
God that I had been permitted to call it into existence. I gloried 
too much in the work of my own hands, and I was punished. 

Never since have I tasted that vivid sense of delight in any 
achievement of my own. I have worked as zealously, and more suc- 
cessfully, but it has been with a humbler heart. And looking back- 
ward, I now believe that it was my inner happiness which haloed my 
creation with a beauty that was half in my own glad eyes. 


VIII. 
The succeeding few months were quiet, in the dullest sense of 
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the word. Strive as I would, the sunshine had gone from our home. 
Hessie was no longer the bright Hessie of old days. 

I tried to forget my dear sketch of “ Enid,” and made several 
attempts to paint some other picture; but the Exhibition drew near, 
and I had nothing done. 

One bright May morning I read in the newspaper an account of 
the Academy Exhibition. The list of artists and their works stirred 
me with a strange trouble. Tears rose in my eyes and blotted out 
the words. I spread the paper on the table before me, pressed my 
temples with my fingers, and travelled slowly through the criticisms 
and praises which occupied some columns. Why was there no work 
of mine mentioned there? Why had I lost my time so miserably 
during the past months? And questioning myself thus, I was con- 
scious of two sins upon my own head. ‘The first was in glorying in 
and worshipping the creation of my own labour; the second in exalt- 
ing myself upon an imaginary pinnacle of heroism by a fancied self- 
sacrifice, and having brought deeper trouble upon the sister whose 
happiness I thought to compass. I wept the choking tears out of 
my throat and read on. ! 

Something dazzled my eyes for a moment, and brought the blood 
to my forehead. A picture was mentioned with enthusiastic praise ; 
a picture by E. Vance. It was called “ Enid,” and was interpreted 
by a quotation from the poem; my passage,—the subject of my lost 
sketch! A strange idea glanced across my mind. I half smiled at 
it and put it away. But all day I was restless; and that evening I 
proposed to Hessie an expedition early next morning to see the 
pictures. My mother longed to go with us; but as she could not, 
_ I promised to bring home a catalogue, and describe each painting to 
the best of my memory. 

With a feverish haste I sought out the picture of “ Enid” by E. 
Vance. Was I dreaming? I passed my hand across my eyes as 
though some imaginary scene had come between me and the canvas. 
I did not feel Hessie’s hand dropping from my arm. I stood trans- 
fixed, grasping the catalogue, and staring at the picture before me. 

It was my “ Enid.” My own in form, attitude, tint, and ex- 
pression. It was the “ Enid” of my dreams realised; the “ Enid” of 
my labour wrought to completion ; the “ Enid” of my lost sketch en- 
nobled, perfected, glorified. 

My work on which I had lavished my love and toil was there, 
and it was not mine. 

Another, a more skilled, a subtler hand, had brought out its 
meaning with delicate appreciation, ripened its original purpose, en- 
riched the subdued depths of its colouring, etherealised the whole by 
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the purest finish. But that hand had robbed me, with cruel cow- 
ardly deliberation. It had stolen my mellow fruit ; taken my sweetest 
rose and planted it in a strange garden. I felt the wrong heavy and 
sore upon me. I resented it fiercely. I could not endure to look at 
the admiring faces around me. I turned away sick and trembling, 
while the blood pulsed indignantly in my throat and beat painfully at 
my temples. 

Why should he who had already so troubled my life enjoy suc- 
cess and gold which should have been mine? “ O mother, mother!” 
I inwardly cried, “how much would the price of this picture have 
done for you!” And I thought of her yearnings for the scent of sea 
spray, and the taste of sea breath, which the scanty purse forbade to 
be satisfied. 

I sought Hessie, and found her sitting alone and very pale. I 
said, “Come home, Hessie ;” and she followed me, obeying like a 
child. 

When we reached our house, I was thankful that my mother 
slept upon the couch, for I needed a time to calm myself, and think 
and pray. I threw away my bonnet, and sat down by our bedside. 
Hessie came and crept to my feet. 

“ Grace,” she sobbed, “can you ever forgive me? I gave him 
the sketch; but I declare on my knees that I did not know why he 
wanted it.” 

For a moment I felt very harsh and stern, but my woman’s na- 
ture conquered. What were all the pictures in the world compared 
with my little sister’s grief? I bent over her, and wiped away the 
tears from her face. 

“ Don’t say any more about it, Hessie,” I said; “I'd rather not 
hear any more. I know that you meant to do me no wrong. It is 
with him that the injustice lies. But, Hessie, I will only ask you 
one question: Can you—do you think you ought to waste a regret 
on such a person ?” 

Hessie dried up her tears with more resolution than I had ever 
seen her show before, and answered : 

“ No, no, Grace dear; I am cured now.” 

And then she put her arms about my neck, asking my pardon for 
all her past wilful conduct ; and in one long embrace all the estrange- 
ment was swept away, and we two sisters were restored to one another. 
Hessie went off to get tea ready with a cheerful step, and I to make 
the room cosy and_kiss my mother awake, when the fire glowed and 
the pleasant meal was on the table. We both sat by her with bright 
faces, and told her all about the pictures we could remember; all ex- 
cept one. 
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IX, 
* * * * 

I have outlived all that trouble about the picture of “ Enid,” and 
many troubles beside; I have kissed my mother’s dear face in her 
coffin. I have won success, and I have won gold; and neither seem 
to me quite the boons some hold them to be. 

Hessie’s early grief passed away like a spring shower. She is 
now a happy wife; and I have at this moment by my side a little gold- 
haired fairy thing, her child. My dear sister’s happiness is secured ; 
her boat of life is safe at anchor. Edward Vance’s shadow only 
crossed her path and passed away. She never met him since the old 
days; Ibut once. His career has strangely disappointed his friends. 

For me, my life is calm and contented. I think the healthy- 
spirited always make for themselves happiness out of whatever ma- 
terials may be around them; and I find rich unwrought treasure on 
every side, whithersoever I turn my eyes. My sister’s glad smile is 
a blessing on my life; and one rare joy is the bright-faced little lis- 
per at my side, who peers over my shoulder with spiritual eyes, and 
asks mysterious questions about my work. And, standing always 
by my side like an angel, bearing the wand of power and the wings 
of peace, I have my friend, my beautiful Art. She fills my days with 
purpose and my nights with sweet rest and dreams. She places in 
my hands the means of doing good to others. While illumining my - 
upward path, she seems to beckon me higher and yet higher. Look- 
ing ever in her dear eyes, I bless God for the abundance of His gifts ; 
and I muse serenely on the time when she, the interpreter of the ideal 
here on earth, will conduct me to the gates of eternal beauty. 
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Reformatories and Paraguay. 


Art first sight there may seem no reason why we should link these 
two words together. There are certainly no Reformatories, as we 
understand the word, in Paraguay; and what have the rescued in- 
mates of these institutions to do with descriptions of tropical 


scenery, 
“Where skies for ever smile, 


And blacks for ever weep” ? 

But the reasoning, though critical, is not faultless. Did not Para- 
guay present us with a most beautiful instance of successful Reforma- 
tories in the “ Missions” of the Jesuits? Between the actual heathen 
of South America and the virtual heathen of our own country is 
there really any very great difference, except in the colour of the 
skin? It may have been this thought, or it may have been some- 
thing else, that first drew the attention of the superior of one of our 
Reformatories* to the countries watered by the stream that flows past 
that celebrated South-American land, as an outlet—a fresh field and 
pasture new—for the youth under his care. That the thought has 
entered his mind and been publicly expressed is, at all events, suffi- 
cient justification for the connection of these two auspicious words, 
Paraguay and Reformatories. 

It is well known that what weighs upon the managers and friends 
of these beneficent institutions is not so much the responsibility of 
taking charge of the outcasts of society, as the necessity of sending 
them forth again. To take them in, watch over them, labour with 
them—all this is in some measure rewarded by manifest ameliora- 
tion, and by approval of conscience, But when the day comes to let 
them go forth, not knowing whither, it makes one feel almost as the 
infidel must feel who stands by the grave of a beloved child. He goes, 
O whither? We may have hope, but we must also have the sadness of 
uncertainty. Who knows that this child, on whom so much pains 
have been spent, for whom so many labours have been borne, who 
has become so much improved, may not in a little time fall among 
thieves, and become worse than he was before? The associates and 
associations of former days may surround him with power, and every 
memory prove a pitfall. 


* Upton, Ireland, 
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For these reasons, and surely they are sufficient ones, all con- 
cerned in the success of Reformatories are anxious that the regene- 
rated children should have a fair and free field for a new start in life, 
untrammelled by ancient shackles. 

“T find the greatest number and the worst of the boys who 
come to us,” said the superior of a Reformatory to the writer one 
day, “to have had drunkards for their parents.” “The parents 
of many of them,” he said again, “have been their first instructors 
in vice.” 

What, then, isto be done? Send them back to parents so unna- 
tural, who will pervert the influence of their relationship to urge them 
again to evil courses? Surely not. 

God established the father His vicar, for a time at least, over a 
small number—his children. If he betray his trust, employ it to 
lead astray his children from their Divine Father, he deserves punish- 
ment and the loss of those he would pervert. 

The chief anxiety of the superiors of Reformatories, then, is to 
put the lads in some promising place, apart from their former com- 
panions, if these have been evil. To separate them from those in- 
fluences and temptations which would return 


“ to threaten ruin, 
Corrupt the purity of knowledge, wrest 
Desires of better life to those of this,— 
This scurvy one, this life scarce worth the keeping.” 


“O nimis inimica amicitia!” the expression of St. Augustine, is only 
too appropriate to the early friendships of their youth. 

Canada, the United States, and Australia have been the chief 
external outlets hitherto thought of. They have their defects. Aus- 
tralia is too far. To send the reclaimed to any of the great city- 
ports of the United States would be to expose them to the imminent 
danger of a speedy relapse. Canada presents better prospects from 
this point of view; but then there is another side to the shield. 
Labour is not always anxiously sought for in that country; the long 
winter makes the demand for work intermittent: when the want is 
felt, the knowledge of it soon spreads, and often plenty of labour 
pours in from the nearest labour-market — the United States, and 
ebbs away again to more fostering climes when the demand relaxes 
or ceases. 

Now there are reasons enough here why a new field of emigra- 
tion should be sought for. For emigrate, it seems, they must. We 
could hope the future may bring another solution of the difficulty. In 
our own islands there is, for instance, a sufficiency of waste lands, 
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fertile if cultivated, but lying now sadly sterile and unproductive, 
which might take upon them another and a gladder appearance, 
which might grow golden with grain, might blossom like the rose, if 
men in power could only be persuaded to second heartily the efforts 
of Reformatories in this matter, and obtain for each institution a por- 
tion of these waste lands to be colonised. 

It may be urged, “There would be some expense.” We ask, 
“ Ts the loss of a good citizen and his reproductive toil no expense ?” 
Assuredly it is; a great and a cumulative loss. The cost of criminals 
is great; numbers could be saved from crime if such colonies as 
we contemplate were established. That would lessen the cost to the 
nation. 

Then, again, this waste land pays no taxes; it returns nothing 
to the state. Give the colonists an interest in it; make a piece of 
ground their own property ; they will neither run away nor shrink 
from a moderate rent. 

It may be said that there is a surplus population already. But 
is there upon these waste lands? Any thing like surplus popula- 
tion in these islands is only local congestion; there is room enough 
forall. From Ireland emigration has been going on at a heavy rate 
for some years; there is an increased percentage now of incapables,— 
the halt, the lame, the blind, idiots, and all who are a burden on the 
community. Land has lapsed from a state of cultivation into that of 
“bog and waste unoccupied” every year. According to the Irish 
Registrar-General’s statistics for 1864, there left Ireland during the 
past statistical year 84,586 persons, being 4,080 over the number 
who had gone the year before. On the other hand, the quantity of 
“bog and waste unoccupied” had increased by 58,068 acres—that. 
is to say, that vast amount of once productive ground has been 
struck with sterility. Now a farm of fifty acres is not at all to be 
despised ; it will bring forth a very respectable return in the way 
of food for the owners, labourers, and general public: fancy over 
eleven hundred and sixty of such fruitful farms wiped off from one 
country in one year ! 

If this must be so (and there is no good reason for it), why not, 
at all events, save some portion of these farms from sterility by allo- 
cating them to Reformatories? It does not seem to us any so daring 
a step, nor can we imagine why hesitation to do.so should be felt, nor 
why opposition should be dreaded—except perhaps the opposition of 
the vis inertia, which is often very hard to overcome. 

In the mean time over a thousand acres a-week have lapsed from 
fertility into barrenness in one year in Ireland; and the community 
must not only lose the services of those who would have been saved 
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from crime and instructed in labour at such expense, but must con- 
tribute a suni of money to ship-off each of them to a foreign shore, 
under pain of knowing that much of the labour and cost already 
expended will have been thrown away. 

This does not seem to us a very satisfactory state of things, nor 
one which wise statesmen should rejoice to contemplate. 

“They manage these things differently in France :” there is no 
doubt of that, certainly, in this case. Proceeding at the present rate, 
it will not be long before the lapsed land of Ireland, the “ bog and 
waste unoccupied,” will include the major part of the soil of Ireland; 
and there is-no rational grounds for supposing that the devastation 
will stop there. In Ireland, then, there is ample room for the kind 
of colonisation which we suggest. At the same time we think it 
would be imperative to have it understood that colonies of reformed 
Irish children only (whether Irish born, or born in Britain of Irish 
parents) should be established on Irish soil. Britain has waste land 
enough for her own; and to think of making Ireland a dépét for the 
reformed of the three kingdoms would only be to see the practical 
become impossible. There would arise (rightly or wrongly) a storm 
of popular indignation similar to that now raging in Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. 

The idea we put forward will, we hope, despite its novelty, be 
looked upon with favour. It is practical, not difficult of realisation, 
and economical, The money now expended in exporting industry 
and skilled labour would go far to purchase a home for them, and 
root them in the soil. 

Nor do we think the idea would prove unacceptable to those in 
whose power it is to make it a reality. A modern Irish poet, quoted 


* with approbation by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has said, 


“waste and indebted lands 
Being wisely bought into the nation’s hands, 
You might thereon create a novel class 
Of Irishmen to leaven all the mass,— 
Small owners, namely. North, south, east, and west 
I'd plant them; and they’d surely do their best, 
With great and permanent results, if slow.” 


Now, whatever interests might oppose the poet’s projects, none could 
feel alarmed at ours: it could not be declaimed against as a political 
change, nor could it be deprived of its character as a laudable work 
of benevolence. It would appeal to all; and there would, we are con- 
vineed, be few hearts hard enough to resist its appeal. 

To confine ourselves to the present, we must admit that the choice 
of the South-American district—Buenos Ayres—to which it is pro- 
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posed to send our regenerated lads, could not well be happier. It 
has evidently been made with a thorough knowledge of all circum- 
stances bearing on the question. The country is a fine one, healthy, 
of great resources, fertile, and sparsely populated. The cities are 
not very large, and there is plenty of room for rural labours, which 
need not be of a severe nature, as the keeping of flocks and herds is 
one of the chief occupations of the settler there. 

As you sail west into the broad river, the Rio de la Plata, on 
the south bank of which the city of Buenos Ayres is situated, you 
soon perceive that it is but a short though majestic stream. On 
your right you will discover, flowing down from the north, the Rio 
Uruguay, which forms the western boundary of the state of that 
name. Uniting with the Uruguay to form the Plata river comes 
straight before you the Rio Paranié. Now if you proceed up this 
river you will find that three degrees farther west it has suddenly 
swerved in its course, and comes also from the north; indeed, for a 
long distance it runs almost parallel with the Uruguay. It is, how- 
ever, a much longer river. About four hundred and fifty geographical 
miles from their confluence it will be discovered that, in consequence 
of another, and an almost right angle this time, the Paranfi has come 
within a few miles of the Uruguay. Enclosed within this watery 
parallelogram are Entre Rios (‘“ Between Rivers”), Corrientes, and 
Misiones. The ground is classical in the history of Jesuit missions. 
The Paranf, when it has made this approach, will be found to have 
come from its source to this point in a direction which lies pretty 
fairly from north to south. Curiously enough, however, there is 
another river to the west, which runs almost parallel with it here; 
and so another peninsular parallelogram is again nearly formed just 
north of the preceding. This river is the Rio Paraguay, and, falling 
in with the Parani precisely at the right angle spoken of in the 
course of the latter, proceeds on in a straight line, so that its waters 
keep a southern direction for some thousand miles. On the Paraguay 
we find situated the towns of Ascencion and Conception, names given 
by the Jesuit missionaries; whilst the tract of country included be- 
tween the Paraguay and Paranf now bears the name of Paraguay. 

So much for the potamography, if we may be allowed the word, 
of that part of the country. 

In 1497 Vasco de Gama sailed to the East Indies by the Cape 
of Good Hope. Two years later Pedro Alvares de Cabral, being 
sent out by King Emanuel of Portugal on a similar voyage, was 
carried out of his way, as happens occasionally to-day to modern 
navigators, by winds and ocean-currents, and was driven over to 
Brazil. Thus was it “discovered.” Amerigo Vespucci, being duly 
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commissioned to survey the coast, did so, and conferred his name on 
the continent. : 

Human fame is very fragile. Few people hear of Cabral; and 
fewer still, even of those who sail up the Rio de la Plata, know that 
this glorious lake-river was discovered in 1515 by Juan Diaz de 
Solis, great pilot of Castile. Yet there is “Garcia Island” called 
after his pilot, where he, the aforesaid great pilot, poor Solis, was 
eaten by the Indians in sight of his companions, after having been 
duly killed and roasted beforehand by the ferocious cannibals. 

Bristol, however, ‘has some claim in the matter of discovering 
Paraguay. Sebastian Cabot, though his father was a Venetian mer- 
chant, was born in that ancient English city, and he, the “ Good 
Gabot,” as some writers call him, in the service of Charles V. of 
Spain, explored the rivers we have named. 

The Plate River had been originally named Paran&é Guazu, or 
the great Sea-like River; but Cabot having sent home some silver 
ornaments (which had been brought from Peru), the Spaniards 
attributed to its banks mines which they had not, and so called it 
“ Rio de la Plata,” “ River of Silver.” 

Expedition after expedition started from Spain to make their 
fortunes; and in 1535 Don Pedro de Mendoza founded the settle- 
ment of “ Santa*Maria de Buenos Ayres.” The Spaniards found 
the natives higher up the river in Paraguay a more civilised race 
and better neighbours than those about “ Saint Mary of Good Air.” 
With the natives of Paraguay,—the Guarani Indians,—they inter- 
married, and a splendid race has been the result,—industrious, ho- 
nourable, and peace-loving. 

The Rio Salado,—a river small in comparison with those we 
have noted,—eoming in a north-westerly direction, falls into the 
Paranfi about a hundred miles above its confluence with the Uru- 
guay. For seventy miles south of the Salado extends the plain of 
Tucuman, the most fertile tract of the Argentine Republic, the 
“ Garden of the Rio de la Plata.” 

The colony of Tucuman was founded in 1542 and made a Bishop- 
ric; the third Bishop, Victoria, desirous of regenerating the land, 
and finding that his spiritual labourers were too few, wrote to the 
Jesuit Provincials in Brazil and Peru, asking for missionaries. The 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus seem to have virtually adopted the 
3ame motto as that blazoned on the escutcheon of a Scottish family, 
“ Ready, aye ready.” They came at the call; one of them, by the 
way, was a Scotchman, Thomas Filds; the others were Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Italians. 

This was the origin of the famous “ Missions of Paraguay.” It 
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is only just to remark, however, that it was a Franciscan friar, Luis 
de Bolanos, who founded the first Christian colony among the 
Guaranis, or Indians of Paraguay. 

The Provincial of the Jesuits laid down the following rules and 
regulations for the accomplishment of the work before them: 

In the first place, they were to attend to their own salvation, 
because “the more care we give to our own perfection, the more 
apt instruments we shall become for the salvation of the Indians.” 

They must learn the Indian languages. 

They must not go about singly, for the brother who is at hand to 
assist a brother is as the strongest tower to him. 

They should not form a reduction (settlement) with any settlement 
subordinate to it. It must consist of a single town. (By this regu~- 
lation the attention of the brethren was not divided, but concentrated 
to perfect one locality. The spirit which prompted this is mani- 
fested in the following also :) 

The object of the brethren must not be to make many reductions, 
but to devote great labour to those which they do undertake. 

Surely nothing could be wiser than these thoughtful rules. They 
lack nothing, and the same sedulous and wise thoughtfulness mark 
all the other regulations. For instance, careful directions are given 
touching the founding of towns; the healthfulness of the site, the 
fertility of the soil, and the peaceable nature of the district must be 
first considered. The town, too, must be traced out beforehand, a 
good arrangement of streets made, with room for every Indian to 
have a little garden along with his cottage. The church is to oc- 
cupy the centre of the town; beside it will stand the convent and 
the cacique’s houses. Then as to cultivation of the land, the brethren 
must teach this to the Indians, and assist them in their task. They 
are to teach the children (keeping the boys and girls apart) to read, 
write, and sing. They are to show great prudence in the baptism of 
adults, baptizing none who have not first been well taught the great 
truths of religion. To prevent drunkenness, two of the company are 
to go about at times through the streets. 

They must never chastise an Indian with their own hands, nor 
even give “a boy a buffet.” 

They must live by the cultivation of their own lands. If they 
want any thing from the Indians, they must pay for it, and take 
“consummate care” never to be a burthen to them. 

If Spaniards come, they must be kindly received, but not en- 
coureged to stop many days, nor allowed to carry off Indians as 
slaves on any account. 

Finally, they are to maintain unity, remembering the words ot 
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Christ, “ This is my commandment, that ye love one another as I 
have loved you.” 

These directions, and the conduct of those who so faithfully car- 
ried them out in their daily lives, were well calculated to produce a 
happy state of things, and did so, as all know. The reductions 
were like ideal republics, governing themselves, for the caciques 
were Indians. No slavery was allowed, no vice tolerated. Each 
family possessed only what land it was capable of cultivating. A 
certain tract, Jupamba, “ God’s inheritance,” was set apart for the 
common good. After prayer and singing of hymns in the morning, 
the Indian youths cultivated these lands, whose produce, stored up 
in public magazines, fed the orphan, the sick, the hungry, and the 
helpless. Their proceeds were also subserved to public expenses. 
Beggary was forbidden, in order that a spirit of independence might 
be fostered, and any one convicted of begging was | mee to 
cultivate the reserved lands. 

Many were the dangers these settlements had to encounter from 
slave-hunting avarice. In the middle of the eighteenth century 
fourteen of them were destroyed by the “ Mamelukes,” or citizens 
of Sa6 Paulo in Brazil,—a city which was then a receptacle of 
escaped criminals, black, white, and half-breed. 

In 1767 the last great blow fell upon them. Charles III. sent 
out orders to have the Jesuits expelled ; they had offended too many 
influential persons in their struggle for the freedom of the Indians. 
What was the result? In four years the number of tame cattle in 
Misiones had fallen from nearly 750,000 to little over 150,000! 
This is a striking fact, and one which is fruitful in thought. Lands 
which had been cultivated became deserts; settlements fell into ruin ; 
the population of the various missions had, under the benign sway 
of the Jesuits, amounted to fully 100,000; seventy years after only 
8,000 could be counted, and these soon dwindled away. Misiones, in 
the first “parallelogram” we described, soon became nothing but a 
dreary waste ; and the words “ Grand Chaco desert,” on your left as 
you ascend the Parani and Paraguay, sufficiently describe the after- 
condition of a place once traversed by the beautiful feet of those who 
bore glad tidings. 

The germ of the present town of Buenos Ayres, after more than 
one unsuccessful attempt at a settlement, was at last laid in 1580 
under the name of “ Santissima Trinidad de Buenos Ayres,” “The 
Most Holy Trinity of Buenos Ayres.” 

Your first introduction to Buenos Ayres is strange enough. 
While yet you are at a considerable distance from the shore, your 
attention will be, most probably, drawn to the fact that the sea is 
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becoming fresh. You will, perhaps, look upon the person who makes 
this statement in your presence as one who draws largely upon his 
imagination in order to play tricks upon strangers. You have 
already crossed “The Line,” and, it may be, have been taken at 
unawares by that veteran practical joker who seems to haunt the 
decks of ocean vessels. 

“ Look out!” he cries; “there, there, d’ye see the line? Here, 
take the telescope.” 

You took it, did you not? and looked out, before you became 
aware of the burst of laughter which was ready prepared to break 
forth at your expense. You are not going to be duped a second time, 
you resolutely vow, and are quite sceptical at your friend’s assurances 
that the water is quite fresh at that distance from the shore. Taste 
it, however. It actually ts so. Recollect that the current of the 
Amazon has been observed five hundred miles into the sea. La 
Plata—at last you are in it. ‘ What a glorious river!” you ex- 
claim; and if you have been a disciple of the nil admirari principle 
all your life at home, you cannot do else than give it up here. Fancy 
a river in the old countries twenty miles in breadth, and you will have 
just reason to consider it a great stretch of the imagination. Well, 
La Plata, where it is twenty miles wide, is absolutely considered 
“narrow ;” so do words vary in their signification. When it opens 
into the sea between Punta del Este and Cape St. Antonio, it reaches 
the enormous width of one hundred and twenty miles. It cannot, 
however, boast of its great depth, being only ten fathoms deep at 
its mouth, and not more than three fathoms all the way from Monte 
Video to Buenos Ayres; vessels drawing more than sixteen feet of 
water cannot proceed past the latter place. The vast breadth and 
little depth of this great river combine to make it easily influenced 
by the wind; and here a very singular phenomenon is observed. 

The south-west wind blowing over the vast plains or pampas are 
known as pamperos ; their duration varies from a quarter of an hour 
to two or three days. Well, before these winds begin to blow, the 
water in the river is seen to rise, and consequently to become con- 
siderably deeper. Curiously enough, this is noticed to occur some 
days before the regular pampero begins. But when that wind does 
come, there is an altered condition of things. In a few hours, vessels 
that were riding at anchor in pretty deep water find their keels 
grating on the sandy shoals; are stranded in fact, and lean over to 
one side in a picturesque but uncomfortable attitude. Occasionally, 
on account of this strange fall in the river, men have been able to 
ride out their horses for several miles and trot over the bed of the 
stream where ships are wont to anchor. In twelve hours, in the 
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“outer road” of Buenos Ayres, where the depth is generally four 
fathoms, the river has been known to rise to six fathoms before a 
pampero, and fall to two when that victorious wind came. So one 
ean hardly wonder that a body of men, who occasionally indulge in 
strong language, should term it “ El Infierno de los Marineros,” or 
“The Mariners’ Hell:” yet it has its redeeming features, good an- 
choring-ground everywhere, and certain soundings. 

Don’t be surprised, then, that your vessel cannot always come 
close up to “ Holy Trinity of Good Air.” You'll only have to jump 
into a boat, and even that you may find unable to approach within 
from fifty to a couple of hundred yards from the shore. What, then, 
are you todo? Hark to the splashing and cheery cries! In a mi- 
nute your boat is surrounded by a crowd of carts, driven by gauchos, 
and drawn, very frequently, by bullocks. 

Cast your eye upon that gaucho for a moment. What a splen- 
did-looking fellow, how lithe and active, and especially what a radiant 
dress! Scarlet is his ample poncho, scarlet his jacket, scarlet his 
kilt-like leg-coverings, and white are his wide trousers, with their 
border of fringe. 

He has eaught your eye, and you muster up your Spanish to in- 
form him that you stand in need of his conveyance for yourself and 
your luggage. “Senor,” you begin— 

“Ts’t a cart ye want, yer honour?” he breaks in, and is at your 
side in the twinkling of an eye. 

No need to speak Spanish to him. And you will find hundreds 
in the city you are about to enter who reveal the land of their nati- 
vity by their “mellifluous brogue;” in the rural parts beyond the 
streets and houses you will discover them in thousands, sometimes 
farming, sometimes shepherding, sometimes shopkeeping in villages, 
sometimes, from the altar of yonder pretty church, amongst the 
luxuriant foliage, delivering the message of God; and in the cities, 
sometimes gauchos, sometimes shopkeepers, sometimes editors, and 
sometimes one of them is prime-minister of the Republic (as in Dr. 
Sarsfield’s case). 

The Irish emigrants of Buenos Ayres, as every where else, act so 
as to increase their number. They remember their kindred at home, 
and send over money to assist them and to defray their expenses 
across the ocean. What an influence this has on emigration, we 
may judge from the wonderful fact stated in the statistics of the 
Emigration Commissioners, that, in the fifteen years preceding 1862, 
the Irish in America sent home to their relatives fully nineteen mil- 
lions sterling. 

In Buenos Ayres, as in Monte Video, Rio de Janeiro, &c., there 
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are also hundreds of English, and these are chiefly merchants. But 
English merchants out here are, or soon become, pretty well-to-do, 
and even wealthy; and so it happens that a time comes when they 
think of retiring from business; and then—ah, then—they feel that 
the home of their youth is the only home for their age, and thus they 
revisit the white cliffs of Albion. .The English settlement, therefore, 
is not of such a permanent character as the Irish; not that the latter 
love their native land less, but that, to the generality of them, labour 
is a life-long heritage, leaving them no leisure to think of with- 
drawing into idleness. Besides, a cultivator of the soil or dweller in 
rural places gets an attachment to the face of nature, which has been 
improved by his care, which cannot well take place when one’s 
business lies in the transmittal of bales of goods, or the like. Some- 
times, however, the English merchant is fascinated by the beauty of 
the Argentine ladies—and they are beautiful—and hence he creates 
for himself a happy home. 

There are also great numbers of Basques, from the shores of 
both Spain and France. “Wherever a Spaniard goes,” runs the 
saying, “he builds a church; wherever the Frenchman goes he 
erects a theatre.” But what does the Englishman do? He has 
been unaccountably left out; and yet we think his characteristic is 
not less marked. “Wherever an Englishman goes,” shall we say, 
“‘he forms a club.” You will find an English club, then, in Buenos 
Ayres, and an English hotel with fireplaces; which latter useful or- 
‘nament is not always regarded as indispensable outside of England, 
especially in tropical climates. You will also find a newspaper in 
the English language, edited, however, by Irish gentlemen; and a 
circulating library of books in the same tongue, and also under the 
care of persons of the same nativity. 

As to the town itself, it is singular and somewhat oriental in its 
appearance. The houses, for instance, are flat-topped, with terrace- 
roofs, where the inhabitants resort in the cool of the day. A large 
number of the houses are not above one storey high—going upstairs 
being a sort of exercise not much relished in warm countries. The 
streets are as straight, as parallel, and intersect each other as per- 
pendicularly as could be expected, even in the newest of new Ame- 
rican towns. As a natural consequence, here as well as there, you 
have “blocks” or ‘‘cuadros” of houses, isolated by this system of 
street-formation; in general, they measure some five hundred feet 
along the side. 

A very heterogeneous multitude throng these streets. Here you 
pass a group of English merchants, discussing as they walk the rate 
of exchange, their garments more or less modified to suit the cli- 
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mate. . There some Irish, dressed in brilliant guacho-costume, sur- 
round a new-comer, and drink in the latest news from the green 
island. Then a beantiful native lady passes, bare-headed probably, 
or with the hood of her shawl coquettishly shading her fine visage. 
Who are those strutting along, with immense state, in alien regi- 
mentals? Certainly a strange company meet there together; the 
full-blooded African negro keeps step side by side with the slender 
and aquiline-nosed Indian; the Mulatto with the Metis, or Indian 
half-breed. In the Argentine Republic, it would be quite out of 
place to quote the distich too hastily thought of, to wit: 


“ Where skies for ever smile, 
And blacks for ever weep.” 


Blacks are free in the Republic. As for the Indians, the efforts 
of the missionaries succeeded not only in preserving them, to a great 
extent, from slavery, but in putting them on a footing of equality 
with the white man. The missionaries did a great deal. One must 
admit that; but then it may be pleaded that, by setting forth the 
high standard they did, they prejudiced, in the eyes of posterity, the 
warrior-emigrants who first colonised the land. For, in fact, how 
often do we hear the Spanish “ conquerors” denounced, and Spanish 
cruelty and greed condemned by men who do not for a moment 
fancy that their own countrymen in North America showed all the 
qualities they depreciate without any redeeming feature. The “ pil- 
grim fathers,” as they are called, are not tarnished in the eyes of 
posterity, or, at least, of this portion of it, although they cleared off 
the Indian most effectually. However, it was quietly done; that is, 
there was no protest, contrast, “scandal.” So dangerous is it to 


- elevate a high standard of morals: men who do not do half as much 


as those who follow it, are still the first to point out the lapses of its 
disciples. When the Spanish colonies declared their own freedom, 
they freed their slaves. However, in the Brazilian empire, negro- 
slavery does still to a considerable extent exist. 

“ Buenos Ayres” is not a name to be objected to; the air is 
clear and good—most invigorating, when the cool breeze blows from 
the pampas. Then is the time to take horse and sally forth. Hedges 
of aloes and cactuses, orange, peach, and umber-trees, tell you that 
you are not in your own temperate eastern isles. Carcases of cattle 
occasionally remind you, in a disagreeable way, that meat is exceed- 
ingly cheap, and beasts consequently not much valued. Indeed, good 
horses may be bought for a couple of pounds, and mares for a few 
shillings. 

Sometimes, indeed, you will come upon pens or barricades for 
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driving horses or herds into, for the purpose of catching them, con- 
structed out of the horns, ribs, and skeletons of cattle, on the mea- 
dowy pampas. The poor people sometimes use the bones as fuel 
for heating their ovens, so plentiful are they. But omit sights so 
unpleasing, and you will have reasons enough for rejoicing. Remark 
the pleasant-looking houses and cottages, comfortably seated in the 
midst of their own fruitful gardens, fenced round with willows and 
aloes. Here and there you pass fruit-trees, poplars, and weeping 
willows. At last you feel a thrill of renewed vigour inspire your 
steed; for the trees almost entirely disappear, and the sandy road 
runs into a boundless plain, clothed in grass of a brilliant green. A 
gallop across the pampas—what more pleasant ? 

As you speed swiftly along, you are aware of no feeling of lone- 
liness. Little owls and starlings start up from before your horse’s 
hoofs; wild-ducks fly over your head high in air, and the pampas 
peewits surround you, generally with shrill screams. You have 
invaded their dominions; but what right have they to complain when 
they see the great emu fleeing from you with immense strides? 
Partridges and sand-pipers, snipes and curlews, strange burrowing 
creatures like great rabbits, all express amaze and indignation, but 
in both are quite surpassed by the wrathful chatter of the parrots 
from their lofty nests in the sparse trees. 

Nor is the presence of human dwellings unknown. See that 
copse of poplars and willows, and peach-trees, on the fruit of which 
pigs are fed. In the centre stands a cottage of some half-dozen 
rooms; a garden and grain-farm surround it. Here and there a 
cluster of such cottages combine to form a village; and some of 
these villages are almost entirely inhabited by Irish alone. 

Plains of this kind abound. Look, for instance, at the Gran 
Chaco, now an almost uninhabited desert. It is nine hundred miles 
in length, by three hundred in breadth; a salubrious well-watered 
land, with undulating hills and valleys, with rich pasturage and 
shady woods. It lies on the left as you ascend the majestic Paran&, 
yet its accessibility has not given it a settled population, because, 
perhaps, there are so many other localities enjoying almost equal ad- 
vantages where settlements have been made, and man is gregarious ; 
besides, the idea of “overcrowding” or of a “surplus population,” 
has never been dreamed of in that great and fruitful country. 

We have said enough to show that the regenerated youths of our 
Reformatories could not have a better prospect in any part of the 
world than that which would smile before them as they floated on 
the grand breast of La Plata. In truth, there is no emigrant but 
might feel elated by it. Those vast navigable rivers must day by 
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day attract a commerce which the immense and fertile plains will 
cause rapidly to increase. Land can be purchased there easily and 
at low rates. The soil produces wheat so largely that it has become 
an article of export, mandico, rice, Indian corn, tobacco, and cotton. 
Of fruit-trees we have the orange, fig, olive, peach, vine, apricot, 
apple, and pear. Horses and oxen are reckoned by the million, and 
sheep are beginning to become very numerous, There are many 
wild animals, those which are dangerous being few. Serpents are 
rare; but locusts, venomous spiders, mosquitos, and the like, are 
occasionally too numerous to be pleasant. As to the climate, its dis- 
agreeable defects are, that in summer it is rather hot, being from 
ninety to one hundred degrees ; and there sometimes happens, though 
at intervals of many years, a great drought. In the winter season 
the thermometer often sinks to fifty-four degrees, a temperature 
which Europeans would not demur to. On the whole, there are 
many worse climates, and few countries more favoured. 


G. 8. 
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Saints of the Desert. 


No. V. 
1. Abbot Antony said: I saw the nets of the enemy lying spread 
out over the earth; and I cried out, “ Alas, who shall escape these ?” 
And a voice answered, “ Humility.” 


2. It is told of Blessed Arsenius, that on Saturday evening he 
turned his back on the setting sun, and, stretching out his arms 
towards heaven, did not cease to pray till the sun rose before his face 
in the morning. 

3. Abbot Agatho was zealous to fulfil every duty. 

If he crossed a ferry, he was the first to take an oar. 

If he had a visit from his brethren, his hand was first, after 
prayer, to set out the table. 

For he was full of Divine love. 


4. The novice of Abbot Sisoi often had to say to him, “ Rise, 
Father; let us eat.” He used to make answer, “ Are you sure we 
did not eat just now, my son?” 

The novice replied, “Quite sure, my Father.” Then the old 
man said, “ Well, if we did not eat, come, let us eat.” 


5. A President came to see Abbot Simon; and some clerks, who 
got to him first, said to him, “ Now, Father, get ready! Here 
comes the President for your blessing; he has heard a great deal 
about you.” 

“ J will get ready,” said the Abbot. So he took some bread and 
cheese, and began munching at the door of his cell. 

“§So this is your solitary!” said the President, and went away 
again. 

6. Abbot Isidore said: When I was young, and sat in my cell, 
I kept no reckoning of the Psalms I said; for day and night did 
I spend in that exercise. 


7. Saint Syncletica said: As wax is melted by the fire, so is the 
soul’s virtue by praise. 


J. HN. 
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Francis Suare. 
By HENRY JAMES COLERIDGE, D.D. 


Part II. 


Suarez left Rome in 1588, and was succeeded as professor by an- 
other great theologian of the day, F. Gabriel Vasquez, whose place 
he was himself to supply in the University of Alcalé4. He remained 
at Alcalf till.1595, when Vasquez returned from Rome. Suarez 
then passed to Salamanca, where he was received with unusual 
honours, the officials and scholars of the University meeting him in 
public procession at the entrance of the city. Salamanca was very 
dear to him, as the place at which he had received his religious vo- 
cation, and the gift of intelligence which first enabled him to study 
with success. But it was not long to retain him. Philip the Second 
had recently seized the crown of Portugal, after the death of the 
Cardinal Henry, the last in the direct line of the royal family. In 
1596 a vacancy occurred in the great Portuguese University of 
Coimbra, the first theological professor having served his full time ; 
and the king, knowing the merit and reputation of Suarez, applied 
to his superiors to send him to fill the vacant post. Suarez resisted, 
and even obtained a temporary respite by going himself to Toledo to 
implore Philip to excuse him; but at last he was obliged to submit, 
and went to Coimbra in May 1597, having first taken the degree of 
Doctor at the University of Evora, by presiding at a public dispu- 
tation. Coimbra was the last place at which he taught. He re- 


* mained there for twenty years; the only break being that which was 


occasioned by his second journey to Rome, of which we shall speak 
presently. It was at this period of his life that he first began to 
publish; and we must devote a few lines to an account of his method 
of composition. 

Any one who opens the pages of any volume of his works will 
see at once that he was a man of immense industry and erudition. 
His quotations from holy Scripture, and from the Fathers and other 
writers of the Church, are far more numerous than was commonly 
the case with the theologians who wrote before him. But his won- 
derful exactness and compass of memory made him the perfect master 
of his own erudition, instead of the slave. He so habitually and 
deeply thought over and digested what he read, that it became a 
part of himself. He had adopted the plan of dictating in his class ; 
but he always dictated from memory, without a morsel of paper before 
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him, and he always retained the most exact recollection of what he 
had already dictated, no matter how long the interval had been. In 
the same way he dictated his books, quotations and all. He had 
the books closed on his desk before him; but he was never known 
to have to make any correction. He used to say that if any of his 
published volumes were to be entirely lost, he should find no great 
difficulty in reproducing it exactly. He had, moreover, the gift 
which has been possessed by a few other great men—not authors 
only—of being able to dictate to his two or three secretaries at once, 
on different matters, without ever losing the thread of any of the dif- 
ferent arguments. These powers were certainly very extraordinary. 
On the journey from Coimbra to Rome, of which we shall soon 
speak, and again while returning, though of course unable to carry 
books with him, he had a secretary at hand, and dictated an entire 
folio volume—the first on the First Part of the Summa. When he 
returned to Coimbra it was ready for the press. He thought over 
the matter each day as he rode along, and when he came to his inn 
at night he dictated what he had composed. 

Great as must have been his natural or acquired powers of me- 
mory, it is probable that they were very largely aided in the accom- 
plishment of these great results by the circumstances of his life. The 
Catholic method of teaching theology, and indeed every thing else, 
by lectures rather than by books, has a wonderful power in strength- 
ening the memory, and in giving a perfect command over what is 
learnt to the diligent and faithful student. Of course we include 
the system of disputations—circles, as they are called—and repeti- 
tions, as an essential part of the method. Any one who has been 
present at a disputation, or a ‘ grand act’ at Rome, where the system 
is to be seen working in its greatest perfection, will bear us out in 
our assertion. There may not be great erudition, or great original 
powers of mind in some of those ready disputants; but there is per- 
fect command of the knowledge that the mind possesses, and perfect 
ease in putting it forward clearly. Maldonatus has left us a striking 
testimony to the value of this method of instruction, especially in its 
power of fixing matter in the memory. He mentions a part of a 
treatise of Aristotle which he had been unable to hear from his pro- 
fessor, on account of a temporary illness. He had often read and 
studied it since; but he was never able to retain it in the same way 
as the rest. He declares that he himself had a very bad memory; 
but that he had always been able to remember what he had heard 
from his professors, even in the words in which it had been delivered.* 


* De Ratione Studendi, Opusc. Theol, p. 111. 
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It may be questioned whether his humility did not exaggerate the 
defects of his own natural gifts; but there can be no question about 
what he says of another. Let us hear his own words: 

~“T had for a fellow-student, when I was studying theology, a 
young man the most devoid of ability or intelligence that I have ever 
known. We followed together for seven years the courses of theology 
and philosophy. He never read a book; but he listened to three 
lectures a day, and he went over them again with extreme care, 
sometimes with others, sometimes by himself, during the remainder 
of the day. If any difficulty brought him to a stand, he asked its ex- 
planation from some one of his fellow-students, or from the professor. 
In this way he made such progress that out of more than six hundred 
scholars who followed the course of theology along with him, there 
was not one who answered with greater ease than he, not one who 
was more ready with objections and answers in the disputations; and 
by this persevering habit of repetition, his memory had lost nothing 
that he had gathered, during seven years, from his professors. I often 
used to ask him what had been said that day or the day before, and 
he began to repeat to me faithfully the lecture of the master. Well, 
this young man, so devoid of ability, is at present, as I have just been 
told, one of the first theologians at Salamanca.” 

If the method of teaching of which we speak has so much power 
in making theologians of the scholars, it must also be allowed to 
be of the greatest possible advantage to the professors themselves. 
Suarez, even to the last, was very laborious and industrious; and 
here we have the secret of his wonderful popularity as a professor, as 
well as of his perfection as a theologian. Even in an ordinary way 
nothing makes us so well acquainted with a subject as having to teach 


* it; but this is much more the case with the method of which we 


speak than with others. When the subject-matter has to be brought 
to the test of constant repetition and of eager debate, it will never do 
for the professor to be shallow or slipshod ; and many a difficulty that 
he has. not thoroughly sifted, many an aspect of truth and of the rela- 
tion between different doctrines is brought out into new light, which 
he is better able to appreciate than the young mind itself that strikes 
out the new line of thought, as his propositions and arguments are bat- 
tled over by his pupils. There is great truth in the graceful dedication 
of a valuable volume published some time ago at Oxford, by a distin- 
guished tutor of one of her first colleges, “ To those from whom he has 
learnt so much while he seemed to be teaching.” But the truth holds 
good more in the system of which we speak than in any other. Then 
again, having never rested on his oars, or repeated matter that he 
had once treated of without fresh preparation, he was told by one of 
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the most suecessful professors at Rome, some years ago, that his 
secret was to prepare each lecture (though he had often gone over the 
matter before) as if it was the first time that he had to speak on the 
subject. If we consider that Suarez gave himself all these advantages 
to the full; that he did not begin to write till he had been many 
years a professor of theology; that he went on continually acquiring 
and reflecting, turning over in his mind the great truths embraced by 
the Summa in every possible way, and proposing them to the keen 
and vigorous intelligence of successive generations of students in the 
most famous class-rooms in the world,—we have but to add a few more 
advantages of a somewhat different kind, such as the serene and en- 
nobling atmosphere of a life of prayer, the undisturbed devotion and 
concentration of all his mental powers during a long life to one object, 
and his intercourse with the great theologians always congregated 
in Rome, as well as that influence of the air of the Holy City itself, 
of which we spoke above, in order to be able to explain to ourselves 
the causes which have combined to give him so world-wide and en- 
during a fame as a theological writer. 

It required an express order from his superiors to induce Suarez 
to begin to publish. It seems to have come almost as a natural re- 
sult, from the great eagerness that there was, both at Alcaléa—where 
he published his first volume on the Third Part of the Summa—and 
elsewhere, to obtain copies of the lectures that he dictated to his 
pupils. He published a second volume on the same part of St. 
Thomas while still at Alcali; the third did not appear till he was 
teaching at Salamanca, along with two volumes on metaphysics, 
which had been written many years before. The rest of his works 
appeared at various intervals while he was professor at Coimbra, and 
after he had retired from teaching and was devoted altogether to 
authorship, in the last stage of his long and laborious life. Before 
passing on to this closing scene, we must say a few words about the 
question which involved him, unexpectedly and unwittingly, in some- 
thing which for the time had the appearance of a Pontifical censure. 

The question about the validity of sacramental confession and 
absolution, when the priest and penitent were not actually present 
to one another, had often been debated among the scholastic authors. 
On the one hand, it was commonly held that absolution was not valid, 
unless the person who received it was present,—it could not be sent 
by letter or message. The contrary opinion had, however, been 
maintained by some of the older Thomists; and was therefore usually 
described by theologians of other schools as improbable rather than 
false. On the other hand, it was universally taught that in the case 
of necessity, the material integrity of confession was not necessary; 
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a penitent unable to do more might confess in a general way, or by 
some signs of interior penitence; and if the priest did not arrive till 
after the penitent had lost his senses or the use of his faculties, he 
might absolve him on the testimony of bystanders who had heard 
him beg for absolution, or who knew his desire to receive it. This 
opinion led on to another,—that confession might be made by letter, 
and after that the penitent might be lawfully and validly absolved by 
the priest, without further confession, when he came into his pre- 
sence. Such was the prevailing opinion among theologians, which 
Suarez adopted, along with that before mentioned, of the invalidity 
of the absolution of an absent person. He taught it in 1588 at 
Alecalf, in 1598 at Coimbra, and inserted it into his Commentary on 
the Third Part of the Summa, which he was preparing for publica- 
tion in 1602. In the summer of that year Clement VIII. issued a 
decree on the subject, in which he condemned as “ false, temerarious, 
and scandalous” the opinion “licere per litteras seu internuncium 
confessario absenti peccata sacramentaliter confiteri et ab eodem ab- 
sente absolutionem obtinere.” Suarez received the decree before his 
volume was completed, and inserted it in the place where he had dis- 
cussed the question, as a confirmation of the doctrine which he had 
himself maintained with regard to the invalidity of the absolution of 
an absent person. When he came to treat of the kindred question 
of the confession of an absent person, as to which he had maintained 
the common opinion lately mentioned by us, and supported it by the 
authority of ancient canons, the Council of Trent, and certain theo- 
logians, he again mentioned the new decree, and met the objection 
that might possibly be drawn from it against his own doctrine by 
interpreting the meaning of the Pontiff in a very obvious way. The 
decree condemned the opinion that confession might be made to, and 
absolution received from, an absent priest. This was either one pro- 
position or two, according to the meaning attached to the et. Suarez 
declared that he understood it as one single proposition, and sup- 
ported his opinion by a few cogent arguments. The opinion that 
he maintained was, in fact, different from this, for he taught that 
confession might be made to an absent priest, but that absolution 
could not be received from him; and this interpretation he humbly 
submitted to the authority of the Pontiff.* 


* “Timeri autem potest, ne praedicta declaratio pontificia huic opinioni 
in aliquo derogare videatur, quia damnat hanc propositionem ‘Licere per 
litteras seu internuncium confessario absenti peccata sacramentaliter confi- 
teri, et ab eodem absolutionem obtinere.’ Ubi utrumque membrum videtur 
damnare. Existimo tamen non fuisse mentem Sanctissimi de hac opinione 
tractare, sed solum de illa, que dicit sacramentum poenitentize posse perfici 
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The rivalry between Dominican and Jesuit theologians was just 
then at its height; and there were watchful eyes on either side, ready 
to detect the slightest slip made by writers of the other party. The 
great battle on the question of grace was going on; and Suarez had 
already taken his stand by the side of his brother in religion, Molina, 
and been severely attacked by the Dominican champion Bannez. 
Possibly, also, there may have been some soreness among the Tho- 
mistic theologians of the day as to the very proposition which had 
been condemned by Clement VIII., which had been maintained by 
some of their own school. At all events, Suarez was atiacked. 
Complaints were first made to the Nuncio in Spain, and then for- 
warded to Rome. They appear to have had a twofold ground; first, 
that Suarez had taken on himself to interpret the words of a Pon- 
tifical decree—a proceeding, however, almost necessary in a theolo- 
gian treating of a question of the day to which the decree referred, 
and which was by no means either uncommon or reprehensible, if 
done with due respect and caution; and secondly, that the separation 
of the two clauses contained in the condemned proposition left room 
for the evasion of the condemnation in the case of either; though it 
must, at all events, be allowed that Suarez sufficiently indicated his 
opinion that the “absent absolution” was condemned. As the opi- 
nion of a theologian, however, is a very different thing from the 
authority of a decree, it is obvious that this latter ground of objec- 
tion might be urged with considerable force. The Pope committed 
the matter to three theologians, who reported to him that the pass- 
age in question ought to be struck out of the commentary on St. 
Thomas. The news soon arrived in Spain, and caused Suarez in- 
tense pain. He at once executed the order, as far as it lay in his 
power, and endeavoured to preserve his usual external serenity ; but 
the effort was too great, and he became for a time dangerously ill. The 
Nuncio, who valued him as he deserved, recommended him, on his reco- 
very, to go to Rome, to explain matters to the Pope, to whom he him- 
self wrote in his favour. Suarez made the journey in the autumn 
of 1604, having, before leaving Coimbra, written a long memorial to 


ac vonsummari inter absentes: atque ita particulam illam e¢ non esse divi- 
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the Pope, explaining the sense of his interpretation of the decree, 
and imploring pardon, and the suspension of the order as to the 
paragraph that had been censured. Clement VIII. received him 
kindly; and we have Suarez’ own authority, as well as that of a 
prelate to whom the Pope made the declaration, for knowing that 
he did not mean to condemn the opinion as to the absolution of a 
dying person who had desired to make confession, but had been pre- 
vented from making it by the absence of the priest; an opinion, in 
fact, which is practically acted upon whenever the occasion occurs. 
Clement died, however, in the spring of 1605, and, after the reign of 
Leo XI. for less than a month, was succeeded by Paul V. This 
Pontiff was of the same opinion as Clement, as to the absolution of 
a dying person, as is shown by his bidding the parish clergy of 
Rome to follow it in practice; but the order about the omission of 
the paragraph in Suarez’ commentary was never recalled. Paul V., 
however, treated him with great respect, and wished to retain him at 
Rome: indeed, it was only after much entreaty that he allowed him 
to return to Spain. Possibly, at the age that Suarez had then 
reached—he was nearer sixty than fifty—he would hardly have 
been able to change the studious and contemplative life that he had 
so long led for more active habits of business, such as might have 
been required in a theologian attached to the Pontifical Court. The 
Society of Jesus had already given Bellarmine and Toletus to the 
College of Cardinals; and if Suarez had remained-in Rome, he 
would probably have had the same fate. The Church might have 
lost more by taking him away from teaching and from authorship 
than she might have gained by his devotion to her service in other 
ways, even in the important and difficult matters with which he 
might have had to deal at Rome. 

Paul V., however, began from this time to use Suarez whenever 
a great question had to be argued in print. In the year following — 
his accession to the Pontificate, there arose the celebrated difference 
between him and the Republic of Venice, on the question of Ecclesi- 
astical Immunity, in the course of which he issued an interdict against 
the Republic. Suarez, at his desire, wrote a work in three books, 
on the subject of Immunity, for which the Pope thanked him in a 
special brief. The work was not published till our own time; as 
before it reached Rome, the difference had been made up; the first 
book of it was, however, afterwards incorporated in his well-known 
work against James I. of England. The last part of it was devoted 
mainly to a vindication of Suarez himself, whose volume De Censuris 
had actually been reprinted in a mutilated and falsified form by some 
of the advocates of lay supremacy, in order to give the authority of a 
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name so widely venerated to their own doctrines. The fraud was 
denounced and condemned by a decree of the Index, in August 1606. 
We have only space to allude to the other and far greater work that 
he undertook at the request of the Pope, the Defensio Fidei Catho- 
lice et Apostolice contra Errores Secte Angelicane: a work the 
cogency of which so provoked the English Solomon, that he not only 
had it publicly burnt, but wrote a most absurd letter of complaint to 
Philip III. of Spain. It had also the singular honour of being 
burnt by the Parliament of Paris, under Calvinist influence. 

When he produced this work; in 1613, Suarez, now in his sixty- 
fifth year, had long been desirous of repose. Continual mental acti- 
vity is probably one of the severest kinds of fatigue of which our 
nature is capable, and there have been examples of literary men, 
such as Southey and Scott, whose minds have been entirely or almost 
worn to pieces before their bodies. If mental exertion is so fatiguing, 
much more so is it when it is united with daily oral teaching—not 
the lightest or least wearisome of the martyrdoms that Christian 
charity can undertake or sustain. A glance at the portraits, such as 
they are, of Suarez, shows us an old man so shrivelled up and parch- 
ment-like, that we are tempted to doubt whether his features can 
ever have glowed with the fresh bloom of youth or the bounding 
pulses of health. The portrait tells a tale, no doubt, of the con- 
tinual self-crucifixion of a saintly soul; but a great deal of the suf- 
fering that is written there, is to be set down to the mental labour of 
which we speak. Suarez had to plead long before he could obtain 
leave to retire from his chair: it was at last accorded to him in 
1616. He wanted but two years then of the age of seventy. It 
was his desire to give up, not only his teaching, but his literary 
labours, and devote the remainder of his days to prayer and medita- 
tion. But this was not to be. He had some doubt on his mind 
whether he ought to indulge himself so far, and after making the 
spiritual exercises to gain light, his doubt remained. It was set at 
rest by his superiors, who decided that he should continue to write; 
and, as the air of Coimbra did not suit his declining health, he was 
removed to Lisbon, where he occupied himself in reviewing his 
former publications, and composing new works. He took up his 
abode at the Novitiate. 

His biographer, Massei, has left us an account of the manner in 
which he spent his day, which seems to belong to this period of his 
life more particularly, as there is no mention made in it of time 
given to lectures. He rose half-an-hour earlier than the rest of the 
house, and after taking a discipline, prepared himself for meditation, 
in which he spent an hour and a half at least. Then he recited the 
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day-hours of the Church. After this he sat down to read, study, and 
compose mentally for about two hours, and spent the rest of the 
morning in dictating. He then prepared for Mass, which he said 
about noon; and after his thanksgiving, took a slight meal, which 
was at once his breakfast and his dinner. He then slept a little in 
his chair. After this he spent two hours in reciting the rest of the 
office of the day, and the Matins and Lauds of the day following, 
in saying the Rosary, and in spiritual reading. Then followed about 
five hours given partly to study, partly to dictation; then another 
hour of mental prayer, and after all, supper in his own room, during 
which time a few of the elder Fathers in the house came and con- 
versed with him. The day closed with vocal prayers, and the exami- 
nation of conscience; after which he went to rest, half-an-hour later 
than the remainder of the community. His manner of life for many 
years before this, while at Coimbra, was just the same, with the ex- 
ception of the hours that he gave to his class, and the study neces- 
sary for it, which interfered, so far, with his composition or dictation. 
It was not till late in life that he took any meal at all till the even- 
ing. Even in time of vacation, when he spent a few weeks in the 
country, he continued his usual studies. 

We have two anecdotes given us of these vacations of Suarez; one 
of which is thoroughly characteristic of the man, and the other of 
which shows, at all events, that a great deal of ignorance was some- 
times to be found among the Portuguese clergy. Suarez was in the 
habit of going about to the neighbouring villages at these times to 
catechise the people, and do what good among them he could. He 
was one day going to say Mass in some out-of-the-way place, and, as 
his custom was to confess very frequently out of devotion, he made 
his confession to the curate. It will not surprise us that the inno- 
cence of his conscience was so great as to astonish the confessor 
exceedingly. He asked him his name. Suarez modestly replied 
that he had no need to tell him. The other insisted on knowing, at 
all events, what post he held at Coimbra. Suarez, not wishing to 
be known, again replied that that had nothing to do with the sacra- 
ment of penance. The priest was enraged, and refused him absolu- 
tion; on which Suarez quietly went to the altar and said Mass without 
it. The other anecdote also relates to confession. He found a sub- 
curate in some village who, when he had heard him in confession, 
was unable to get through the form of absolution without the help of 
his penitent. Suarez thought it necessary to mention the fact to 
the curate himself. That worthy replied by saying that he knew 
very well how stupid his assistant was; and that he had told him 
over and over again not to attempt more than to hear the sins of his 
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penitents, ‘and then,” said he, “to send them to me for absolu- 
tion !” 

A life like that of Suarez—so quiet, mortified, and monotonous 
—so fully occupied on speculation and prayer, and so withdrawn 
from the turmoil and distraction of business and worldly affairs— 
might have been expected to die out peacefully and imperceptibly— 
rather to cease to be, than to be broken off by any violent agitation. 
We might have looked for some decline like that beautiful ending of 
venerable Bede, who felt his time drawing short, and so hastened to 
finish his commentary on the chapter of St. John on which he was 
engaged, and then calmly breathed out his soul in the midst of his 
brethren, with the anthem of the Ascension on his lips. Suarez had 
always longed for the time when he might have freed himself from 
the labour of composition and dictation, and withdrawn even more 
than before from all earthly occupations, to await his summons to 
the next world at the foot of the Crucifix. But that time never 
came; and he died in the midst of a noisy ecclesiastical conflict, 
called forth by a troublesome but petty scandal from seclusion for 
the first time in his career, and paying the penalty of his life for the 
exertions that his charity laid upon him. He might have lived some 
years longer but for the impertinence of a constable and the miserable 
obstinacy of some secular officials in denying the clear rights of the 
Church. He had not been many months in Lisbon before a quarrel 
arose between the secular authorities and the Pontifical “ collector.” 
The functions of this dignitary—Monsignor Accoramboni, Bishop of 
Fossombrone—were not such, perhaps, as to make him very popular 
among the Portuguese officials. The property acquired by ecclesi- 
astics out of the revenues of Church benefices fell by right, after 
their death, to the care of the Camera Apostolica. It was part of 
the collector’s duty to take possession of this property as it fell in; 
and he had, as a matter of course, a certain number of clerics under 
his authority for the purposes of the collection. One of these clerics 
was one day arrested by a certain a/guazil—a kind of sheriff's officer 
—and taken through the streets of Lisbon, in his ecclesiastical dress, 
to the common prison. The people were excited by the outrage; but 
the officer persisted, notwithstanding all representations. The affair 
was too public not to come to the notice of the collector, and too 
grave to be passed over in silence. He summoned the officer before 
his own court; but here the superior civil magistrates came in to 
support their subordinate, and bade him disregard the summons. 
The ecclesiastical and secular authorities were thus in open collision. 
The cancellaria, the highest court, supported the judge who had pro- 
tected the officer; and the royal council, when appealed to, took 
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the same line. The collector could get no justice from the viceroy 
himself. In fact he was himself exposed to measures of retaliation 
when he persisted in summoning the officer to appear before him: 
some of his property was seized, and an order was issued forbidding 
any one to sell him provisions for his household. There was, in fact, 
a malicious party at work in the council, headed by a certain Pinceo, 
who had some years before raised a great disturbance against the 
Patriarch of Lisbon, for which the king had severely reprimanded 
him. At length the collector was driven to extreme measures: after 
a fruitless interview with the viceroy, and after waiting a week to 
give his adversaries time to come to their senses, he laid an interdict 
on the city, the execution of which no one ventured to resist. 

Suarez was held in the highest esteem by all the chief parties 
concerned in this quarrel, both on account of his great learning and of 
his great reputation for sanctity. The viceroy, in particular, was his 
friend, and venerated him most highly. In hope of being able to 
bring matters to an accommodation, he came out of his retirement, 
and taxed himself far beyond his strength. The heats of summer 
had set in, but he went about, first to one party in the dispute and 
then to the other, entreating, persuading, arguing, in hopes of win- 
ning them to peace. He thought right, however, to declare himself 
openly on the side of the collector as to the question of justice. We 
have still several of his letters, written at this time to Philip IIL, 
to the king’s confessor, and to others; that to the king, in particular, 
is full of force and apostolic liberty. The matter still went on, and the 
Pope heard of his exertions. He sent him a special brief of thanks, 
containing the apparently prophetic words, “ Retribuat tibi Dominus 
mercedem laborum tuorum!” Suarez was gone to his reward before 
the brief reached him, carried off by an illness brought on by his 
labours. The collector and the viceroy lived at two opposite ends of 
the city, yet nothing would induce Suarez to use a carriage, or even 
to shelter his head from the scorching rays of the sun with his hat, 
which it was the custom of the Portuguese Jesuits to carry in their 
hands, wearing only the berretta on their heads. He was struck 
down by a violent attack of fever. 

His illness lasted for ten days, during which he was continually 
giving fresh proofs of his consummate charity, piety, and patience. 
He suffered the greatest pains without complaining, because he would 
have had to wake up the lay brother who slept near him to aid him 
in their relief. His cell soon became a kind of centre, round which 
all that was good and noble in Lisbon was gathered. The two con- 
tending parties, the viceroy and the pontifical collector, succeeded one 
another in their visits to the saintly old man who had cut his own life 
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short in the hope of reconciling them to one another. When the 
time came for him to receive the last sacraments, his behaviour was 
exquisitely tender and humble. Death as it drew more near to him 
seemed to lose all its characteristic terrors. At such times he would 
beg of his friends to read to him some of his favourite Psalms, such as 
those which speak particularly of the glories of heaven. “ Quam di- 
lecta tabernacula tua, Domine virtutum !” or “ Expectans expectavi 
Dominum.” When the reader came to the verse, “Ego autem men- 
dicus sum et pauper, Dominus solicitus est mei,” Suarez broke out 
into exclamations of joy: “That it is,” he cried; “that gives me con- 
fidence; that it is that comforts me most of all.” Another time he 
was asked whether he had any thing on his conscience that gave him 
pain, and he answered that by the mercy of God he had nothing; 
and he added, that he had never done any thing but under holy obedi- 
ence. Once he had seemed to be in his agony, and the last prayers 
for a departing soul were recited by his side; but the paroxysm passed 
away, he recovered his senses, and woke up as from a deep sleep 
with a face bright with joy, and with words on his lips which have 
since become famous, “ I never thought that it was so sweet to die.” 

Death came to him at last on the 25th September 1617. He 
had entered on his seventieth year, and had spent fifty-three years in 
religion, during forty of which he had been a professor. As the news 
spread through the city, men felt with indignation and remorse 
what a price had been paid for the indulgence of a petty official 
jealousy. But his death raised for a time the interdict that had 
been the occasion of his too great forgetfulness of self. Prelates 
and persons of secular rank and note had died since it had been 
imposed, but they had been laid silently in their graves, the bells 
could not be rung, the churches remained closed, and the sacraments 
could only be administered in private. But the general feeling of 
veneration and love for Suarez, though his residence in Lisbon had 
been so short, was too great to be restrained, and the collector felt 
bound to raise the interdict in order to give free scope to the devotion 
of the people. So every bell was tolled, and the church-doors were 
once more thrown open. The collector himself assisted at the solemn 
funeral Mass; the viceroy was himself ill, but sent his son to represent 
him; and all the other authorities, lay as well as ecclesiastical, were 
present. All the religious orders attended, and each one afterwards 
celebrated a solemn Mass in its own church, the chapter following 
the example in the cathedral. Then the interdict came again into 
force, to last for a few weeks longer, then to be ended by an accom- 
modation chiefly brought about by the exertions of Suarez before 
his death. 
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‘ This is not the place to attempt even the shortest account of the 
manifold treasures that are contained in the writings of Suarez, or to 
speak of the influence that they have exercised on the development 
of Catholic theology. We have already spoken of his method of 
study and composition; perhaps as useful a feature in his example 
for his admirers to dwell on in the present day as any other, when 
people undertake to dogmatise who have never been to school them- 
selves, and seem to think that reading theology is the same thing as 
learning it. We have also mentioned some of his chief characteris- 
tics as a writer. Of the twenty-three volumes in which his works 
were afterwards contained, not much more than half were published 
during his lifetime. He left the remainder in perfect order, ready 
for the press. Of the whole field of theology embraced by the mighty 
Summa of St. Thomas, the only parts that he has left without his 
full and lucid commentary are the questions .of Justice and Right, 
and the Sacrament of Matrimony. If ever it could be said that great 
fecundity did not beget mediocrity, it was true of Suarez; and al- 
though he treats many questions very copiously, few will find him 
prolix. He is clear as well as profound, and in all the exuberance 
of his variety he is consistent with himself. He is conspicuous for 
his erudition among scholastic authors, and yet he is seldom tempted 
to wander from the straight onward course of his argument. Though 
criticism had not reached its perfection in his time, his Scriptural ex- 
planations are often strikingly valuable. But a higher praise, or one 
that he would value more, is due to his moderation and self-command. 
Though he has treated of many subjects which were matters of hot 
and eager dispute at that time, and though he was himself sometimes 
_ rudely and mercilessly attacked, it would be difficult to find a single 

harsh expression or insinuation, or any sign of passion, or of party 
or personal feeling, in the whole range of his works. If his simple 
and uneventful life had never been written, his theological works 
would be sufficient to prove to us his piety and modesty, his charity 
and humility. Thus we may fairly point to him as a pattern in every 
respect for the Christian theologian. He had every mental quality, 
every collateral advantage, every opportunity that could be asked for, 
to fit him for his high vocation. He learnt from the best masters 
under the most favourable circumstances; he had the largest experi- 
ence in teaching; he was brought into contact with the most illumi- 
nated minds of his age; and when he came to write, in the full ma- 
turity of his powers, he had every facility and encouragement given 
to him, and was shielded from every thing that might distract him 
in the perfect concentration of his intelligence upon one subject. He 
had become perfectly familiar with the purest strains of Catholic 
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theology; he had made the floating traditions of the schools a part 
of himself, and he had mastered the rich stores of the literature of the 
Church. He had, besides, a wonderful memory, a calm judgment, 
and a bright and flowing style. Great gifts! and yet they might 
have been unprofitable or worse, if he had not had others still more 
truly great, which made him so faithful a steward of the talents that 
had been intrusted to him, which enabled him to labour so un- 
weariedly and industriously for the single end of the glory of his 
Master, to keep his charity unsullied, and his devotion still fresh, in 
the midst of the noisiest controversy and the most abstract specula- 
tion; to be nothing in his own eyes, while the Church looked to him 
as her greatest living doctor; and, amidst the most splendid intel- 
lectual triumphs, to be as simple and as humble as a child. 
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Shetches from Andalusia. 


Amone many other symptoms of renewed prosperity in Spain, a taste 
for literature is reviving there, and becoming more generally diffused. 
Besides the grave sittings of academies, not a few private assemblies 
or literary tertulias, as they are called, take place; where authors 
meet together to read their own compositions, to exhume some ma- 
nuscript of a departed genius not yet given to the public, and ever 
to savour with fresh enjoyment pages drawn from one or other of the 
master-spirits that adorned ancient Spain. In Madrid several salons 
are devoted to this purpose. Amongst others, the Duke de Rivas, 
himself a poet, holds tertulias; so likewise the Marquis de Molins 
and Don Manuel Caiiete, both distinguished in the literary world. 
The provinces also put in their claim to love of letters. The spirit 
of centralisation, though gaining ground, is by no means so domi- 
nant in Spain as in France. 

Spanish women in general are not highly educated; perhaps we 
might say quite the reverse; but there are a few great exceptions. 
A prize was lately offered by government for the best essay on the 
subject of official charities in Spain. By unanimous consent of the 
judges, it was awarded to one supposed to be written by a late mi- 
nister of state, who had chosen to veil his identity under a fictitious 
name; so practised did the pen appear, so complete were the ad- 
ministrative details, so elevated the views. But when information 
was taken, the author turned out to be a woman, living quietly in 
her domestic sphere, much occupied with her children, and quite un- 
known to literary fame. She had studied these matters deeply, fre- 
quenting lectures and visiting establishments for that purpose; then 
she had thought; and above all, having practised charity, she had 
seen misery and felt for it with her woman’s heart. 

Another Spanish celebrity of our day is the novelist so well 
known under the assumed name of Fernan Caballero, and who is in 
reality a lady much esteemed in Seville society. For talent she has 
been compared in France to George Sand; but this, we think, is 
hardly borne out, though her merit is of a very high order. Deep is 
her love of Spain, and especially of Andalusia, if we may judge from 
her tale of the Alvaredo family. The facts related are all true, she 
tells us, with only some slight variation of circumstance; even the 
expressions used by the different personages have been retained; the 
ideas, sentiments, and manners are strictly those of Andalusian pea- 
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sants. The epoch at which these events took place has, however, 
been changed, and made to coincide with that of the French invasion 
at the opening of this century. She writes with great spirit, and ex- 
cels in delineating character. The tone of all her works is strictly 
moral and religious. 

The scene lies in the village of Dos Hermanas, situated about six 
miles from Seville. No natural beauty of feature recommends this 
locality to notice; far as the eye can range, it rests solely on inter- 
minable woods of the dark-leaved olive, dotted here and there with 
dwellings devoid alike of taste and symmetry. Dos Hermanas it- 
self stands in the midst of a sandy plain, and consists of a few wide 
streets, lined with houses of one story each, and leading all to an 
open gravel-strewed space, in front of the fine old church, with its 
high tower and the unfailing cross. A coarse rustic air sits on the 
whole place; but its inhabitants have honest cheerful faces. There 
are plenty of flowers in the courts, or patios, and hosts of merry 
healthy-looking children playing about the doorways. 

Among the peasant families residing at Dos Hermanas was that 
of Alvareda, known for its respectability, and the members of which 
were well-to-do in the world. Their house was large, and neatly 
whitewashed both within and without. At either side of the en- 
trance a stone seat projected from the wall; within the vestibule above 
the inside door a lamp was hanging before a print of our Lord. The 
dwelling comprised two separate habitations of equal size, called 
partidas in Spain. They were each composed of one room, with 
two little grilled windows giving on the street, and two small alcoves 
that formed an angle with the large apartment, and looked on the 


great courtyard, or patio. In the midst of this patio grew an im- 


mense orange-tree, decked with luxuriant foliage, and which was 
like an heirloom in the family, having been planted, according to 
tradition, at the time when the Moors were expelled. At the fur- 
ther part of the patio was a door that led into the outer court, or 
corral, surrounded by buildings comprising a kitchen, a laundry, and 
stabling; in the middle of the corral a large fig-tree served as a 
roosting-place for the poultry at night. Such is the general aspect 
of an Andalusian cottage. 

The Alvareda family consisted of an aged widow called Anna, 
and her two children Perico and Elvira. Anna’s husband had-been 
dead three years. She herself was a remarkable woman, and would 
have been distinguished for her good sense in any station. Educated 
by her brother, a parish-priest, she possessed a very tolerable fund 
of information ; her mind, naturally serious in its cast, was blessed 
moreover with an innate love for virtue; her manners had the dignity 
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belonging to a person conscious of a certain degree of superiority. 
Perico had always been a good son to her; obedient, modest, and 
hardworking, he had never caused his mother any sorrow till he be- 
came attached to his cousin Rita. But this affection pained the old 
woman greatly. Elvira was three years younger than her brother, 
a fair, gentle, pure-minded girl of seventeen. Always delicate in 
health, she wore on her pale features a sweet expression of resigna- 
tion, a holy peace full of charm. From childhood upwards she had 
loved Ventura, the gay handsome son of neighbour Pedro, who had 
been her father’s greatest friend. 

Pedro’s wife had died in giving birth to a daughter, and this girl 
was immediately placed under the care of her aunt, a nun at Alealf. 
Separated thus from his second child, old Pedro concentrated his 
chief pride and affection on Ventura. 

Opposite Anna Alvareda lived Maria, her brother’s widow, who 
had an only daughter, Rita, the object of Perico’s love. Now Maria 
was a good simple woman, but devoid of energy; and she had not 
known how to train her child. The consequence was that Rita, 
naturally violent in temper, and somewhat cold of heart, grew up 
with her faults uncorrected; nay, they strengthened with her years. 

Such are the simple personages who figure in the tale, conse- 
quently the manners portrayed are quite rustic ; but it is their very 
simplicity and truth to nature that lend a charm for the reader. The 
action is rapid, abrupt even; and the dialogue partakes of a similar 
spirit. Let us take a graphic description of two among the principal 
characters. 

Towards the end of January 1810, a young man of about twenty, 
his carbine thrown over his shoulder, was wending along with a 


“firm light step under the olive-trees. His tall wiry figure possessed 


that easy grace so natural to Andalusians. He carried his head erect 
and proud ; black hair curled round his open forehead ; his large black 
eyes beamed with vivacity and intelligence, while a short upper-lip 
revealed the whitest teeth. His whole appearance was redolent of 
life and energy. A silver button fastened the white shirt round his 
sunburnt throat ; over it he wore a short jacket of brown cloth, with 
culottes of the same, which were confined at the knee by silken cords ; 
a sash of yellow silk encircled several times his slight waist, while 
leather shoes and gaiters showed-off to advantage the small foot and 
well-shaped leg; his broad-brimmed hat, with its velvet trimmings 
and silken tassels becomingly thrown to the left, completed this pic- 
turesque Andalusian costume. 

The young man just described was known for his activity and 
personal courage, and he had been chosen by an agent for one of the 
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neighbouring farms to act as guard during the olive-harvest. Now 
as he returned to Dos Hermanas, he went along singing gaily : 
“ When I speed towards the cot 

Where dwells my Mary dear, 

The hill seems like a valley ; 

But when I leave that cot behind, 

The valley seems a hill.” 
On reaching a palisade that bordered the wood, he jumped over 
and joined a young man on the opposite side of nearly his own age, 
bound, like himself, for the village. This new comrade was dressed 
after the same fashion as himself, but did not look so tall and dash- 
ing. His brown eyes were softer and more at rest; his mouth wore 
a grayer expression, and his smile was more pleasing. Instead of 
the carbine, he bore a hoe on his shoulder; a donkey preceded him 
at a slow pace, and an immense shepherd-dog, of the yellow Estre- 
madurean breed, brought up the rear. 

“ Halloo, Perico! is that you? May God protect you!” cried 
the young olive-keeper. 

“ And you also, Ventura,” replied the other; “are you taking 
your pleasure here ?” 

“No; Iam on business. Besides, it is a week since—” 

“Since you saw my sister Elvira,” interrupted Perico with a 
smile. “ And so, friend, you will do two things at once.” 

“ Silence, Perico; he who owns a glass roof ought not to throw 
stones on his neighbour’s house,” replied the olive-keeper. 

“You are very fortunate, Ventura,” continued Perico with a 
sigh ; “ you can marry when you like, without meeting with any op- 
position.” 

“ How?” asked Ventura; “who or what can be opposed to your 
marriage ?” 

“ My mother.” 

“ What say you?” cried Ventura. ‘“ How do you mean? What 
fault can she find with Rita, who is young, pretty, and of good 
family into the bargain, since she is your own cousin ?” 

“ Ah, that is just the thing which displeases my mother.” 

“Qld women’s scruples! Does she blame what the Church 
gives a dispensation for?” 

“My mother is not influenced in this by religious scruples; but 
she says that a union between such near relatives is unnatural, and 
always produces bad consequences sooner or later.” 

“Pay no attention; let her predict misfortunes like an owl. 
Mothers always have something to say against their sons’ marri- 
ages.” 
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“No,” replied Perico gravely, “I will never marry without my 
mother’s consent.” 

Nevertheless, despite Anna’s dislike to her son’s union with Rita, 
she finally acquiesced. Ventura also asked for Elvira’s hand; and 
the two marriages were agreed on between their respective fa- 
milies. 

As Perico and Rita were cousins, they had to wait for a dispen- 
sation from Rome; but no impediment of this kind existing between 
Ventura and Elvira, a day for their union was fixed. 

The smiling month of May arrived; the sun was darting its 
golden rays on, all around; the birds sang joyously in the trees, in- 
sects hummed by myriads, flowers shed their sweet perfume—that 
brightest of months in the year has been aptly dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

All were ready for church. Anna once more pressed her daughter 
to her heart,—that sweet Elvira, so modest, so recollected in the 
midst of her happiness, that yet seemed almost to overpower her with 
its excess. Father Pedro, gayer than ever, outdid himself in com- 
pliments, light jests, and witticisms. Maria, delighted with the joy 
of those around, could not stop her tears, that fell like drops of rain 
from a sunny sky. 

“Dear sister Elvira,” cried Marcela, who had come for the 
wedding, “of all husbands in the world yours is the best and most 
perfect. Look at my brother Ventura, is he not handsome? Had 
he but a branch of lily in his hand, he would be like St. Joseph on © 
his marriage-day.” 

Well might she praise Ventura. Richly and becomingly at- 
tired, with his active resolute mien, impatient to reach the church, 
he looked the very type a sculptor might have chosen for Achilles. 

Perico forgot even Rita to gaze at his sister with silent tender- 
ness. Rita alone appeared indifferent and weary. 

As to Melampo the dog, he thought the whole party was making 
a great noise about nothing, and just took himself off quietly to 
sleep at the foot of the orange-tree, which was scattering all its 
blossoms about, as if it would fain have strewed them in the bride’s 
path. 

They were setting off at last when strange sounds reached them. 
Cries of alarm and rage escaped from bands of fugitives, and were 
taken up by the villagers as they also prepared to follow on the same 
track. The French had entered Seville, and were pursuing their 
devastating march to Cadiz. 

Perico, dreading this sad event, had secured a place of refuge for 
his family at an isolated farm, far away from the high-roads. The 
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men rushed to the stables to saddle their beasts of burden, the women 
hastily made up packages and threw them into baskets. 

“ What a sorrowful omen for us, Ventura!” said Elvira; “the 
day that was to unite us is one of separation.” 

“Nothing can separate us, Elvira,” replied Ventura; “I defy 
all those who should attempt it. Go, be easy; there are still pre- 
parations to make; I shall soon overtake you.” 

He saw the women off under the conduct of Perico, and then 
turned homewards. 

Already the sound of drums began to be heard, and French troops 
entering the village rushed on its defenceless inhabitants. The in- 
truders came in virtue of that iniquitous usurpation which savoured 
of barbarous ages, and the resistance opposed by Spain belonged also 
to heroic times. 

“Follow me, father,” exclaimed Ventura; “come, sister, let us fly.” 

“Tis too late,” said Pedro; “ they are already here. But you, 
Ventura, hide; and hide your sister: we will fly to-night; hide for 
the present.” 

“And you, father?” asked Ventura, hesitating between the 
necessity and his repugnance to conceal himself. 

“J will stay here,” answered Pedro; “what can they do to a 
poor old man like me? Come, obey. What are you doing there, 
Marcela, cold and motionless like a statue of stone? Ventura, what 
are you thinking of? Will you be your sister’s death and your own? 
Ventura, my son, will you kill me?” 

His father’s cry of anguish aroused Ventura from the stupor 
caused by uncertainty, surprise, and anger. 

“TI must then, father,” murmured he, clenching his fists and 
grinding his teeth, “hide myself like a woman! As long as I live, 
I shall never wipe off this shame.” 

But he seized a ladder, and placing it against a hole above that 
opened into a loft, helped his sister up, followed her, and then drew 
in the ladder. 

It was time, for a knock sounded at the door. Pedro opened, 
and a French grenadier came in. 


“You refuse to give me my right,” cried the soldier; “you 
insult me besides; I will teach you submission.” And the hard dry 
sound of a blow was heard. 

Swifter than the eagle alighting on its prey, Ventura let himself 
down from the loft, rushed on the Frenchman, drew a sword from its 
owner’s scabbard, and plunged it into the heart of his foe. The 
Frenchman’s body rolled on the ground, heavy, inert. 
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“ My boy, my boy! what have you done?” cried the old man, 
forgetting the insult offered himself to think only of his son’s danger. 

“ My duty, father.” 

“ You are lost!” 

“ What matters, since you are avenged ?” 

“ Fly, fly! lose not an instant!” 

“ Not till I have rid the house of this debtor, who has already 
paid his debt. If he were found here, you would suffer in my stead, 
father.” 

“For the love of Heaven, save yourself! that is of most im- 
portance.” 

Ventura, not heeding his father, raised up the dead body, put it 
over his shoulder, and reaching the well threw it down. Then turn- 
ing towards the old man, who had followed in mortal fear, he knelt 
to ask his blessing, and with one bound was over the wall to the 
country side. 

How rapid is the action above! how thoroughly Spanish the 
colouring! Six years pass; during which Ventura is never heard 
of. Then he suddenly returns. Meanwhile Perico had married 
Rita, and become the father of two children. Elvira had drooped 
like a fading lily. Ventura on coming home is struck with the 
beauty of Rita, now in its full bloom, and does not conceal his ad- 
miration. They dance together at a village ball; Perico, suddenly 
smitten with jealousy, follows them thither; he hears the comments 
around ; catches his own name disparagingly pronounced, and advances 
pale as a spectre. Rita, at sight of her husband, disappears from 
the baliroom. 

“You have come in good time to look after your wife,” cried 
some of the young men mockingly. 

“ Sefiores,” said Perico, crossing his hands on his breast with sup- 
pressed rage, “ do you see any thing laughable in my countenance ?” 
“ Apparently so,” answered Ventura; and sneers burst forth. 

“Tt is well for you, Ventura, that I have no weapon,” said 
Perico, in a voice almost inaudible with fury. 

“Bah!” cried Ventura, with a loud laugh; “this gentle lamb 
is trying to be angry. Silence, you saint! don’t come seeking a 
quarrel with me, but go home and wash your children.” 

At these words Perico rushed upon Ventura, who, dizzy with 
wine and dancing, staggered for a moment. But, quickly recover- 
ing himself, and greatly superior to his adversary in strength and 
agility, he soon gained the upper hand; and when Perico lay strug- 
gling on the ground, with Ventura’s knee on his chest, Ventura 
cried out in derision : 
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“ You, that I could tear in pieces with three fingers,—you dared 
to lay your hands on me! You, who are only fit to kill grass- 
hoppers—a baby tied to your mother’s apron-string—you dared to 
touch me !” 

At this moment Pedro entered, breathless. ‘“ Ventura!” cried 
he; “wretched boy, what are you doing?” 

At the sound of his father’s voice, Ventura loosened his hold 
on Perico, and arose. 

Could a Spaniard forgive such insults? They had roused all the 
demon within him, and Perico was just as weak against himself as 
he was habitually gentle with others. Rita was not guilty yet 
beyond repair; her coquettishness had not gone farther than kindly 
looks exchanged, and the dance granted to Ventura’s prayer. But 
Perico saw her not; questioned not of any one: he only brooded 
over his wrongs. If the passion of revenge be strong in Andalu- 
sian hearts, so also is religious feeling. 

The solemn sound of the church-bell tolling echoed on the air; 
slowly, gradually its vibrations melted away, as if they rose to other 
regions. 

“Tis the Blessed Sacrament!” cried the women of the Alvareda 
family, rising all, Anna prayed aloud for the soul about to receive 
the Viaticum. 

“ Who can it be?” said Maria; “I know no one in the village 
seriously ill.” 

Rita went to the window and asked a woman passing who the 
sick person was. 

“ T know not,” answered she; ‘'tis some one out of the village.” 

Another drew near, saying, “ Jesus! ‘tis a murder !” 

Constables and surgeon hastily followed the priest. 

“ God help him !” exclaimed all the women at once, with that deep 
horror and emotion ever caused by the word murder. 

Now the bell tolled for a soul in its last agony. Solemn, mourn- 
ful sound! announcing to mankind that a fellow-spirit is straggling 
with death, and about to appear before the dreadful tribunal. A 
grave warning given by the Church to busy multitudes, absorbed in 
frivolous pursuits that they deem important, or with passions that 
appear to them eternal. Stop, mortals! it seems to say; stop, out 
of respect for death; in pity for the soul about to quit earth, as you 
likewise will shortly do. But that voice which spoke of death, that 
voice which said, “ Pray, and remember,” was deemed importunate in 
our age of progress. The happy ones of earth bade to think of 
death! Leave that to Trappists! And the bell was ordered to be 
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The four women kept a profound silence; but they were deeply 
moved. The whole village was in consternation. 

“ How slowly time passes !” observed Maria; “ the sun seems riven 
in the heavens.” 

“The ignorant are like the blind,” said Elvira; “they lose pa- 
tience. Perhaps this misfortune has been caused by some thief.” 

“ Perhaps by an accident,” responded Maria. 

“Mamma Anna,” said Rita’s little boy, “ why have they killed a 
man, and who killed him ?” 

“Who knows, my child, what hand has been bold enough to 
usurp God’s place, and put out the torch lighted by Him?” 

A distant rumour became audible; the inhabitants of the village, 
impelled by curiosity, were running along the street uttering excla- 
mations of horror and pity. 

“ What is it?” asked Rita, going to the window. 

“ They are bringing the dead man this way,” was the answer. 

Elvira also felt irresistibly impelled to the window. 

“ Come away,” said her mother; “ you know you cannot bear the 
sight of death.” 

But Elvira did not hear; the crowd had drawn nearer, and all 
along the street women rushed to their windows. The dead body had 
been placed across a horse, covered over with a mantle. Two men 
supported it, and an old man followed with his head bent down on his 
breast. 

“Great God! it is Pedro!” 

On hearing his name Pedro lifted up his head, and his eyes fell 
on the guilty Rita. Maddened by anger and despair, he tore himself 
away from the arms that propped him up, rushed towards the horse, 
- and raising the mantle uncovered the bleeding body of Ventura, whose 
breast displayed a gaping wound. 

“ Look, wretched woman,” cried he to Rita, “ this is your work ! 
Perico has killed him !” 

Perico is represented as, yielding to a mistaken sentiment of ho- 
nour, treacherously assassinating Ventura to avenge the injuries en- 
dured. The weak are often violent, tis true; they dare not trust 
themselves to reflection lest the power of action should escape. But 
some struggles would have been natural; a moral conflict would have 
seemed fitting for the son of good, pious, strong-minded old Anna. 
His children call to him from the next room while he is seeking the 
murderous weapon destined for Ventura. 

_ “Come to us, father,” they cry; “we are alone.” But Perico 
only murmurs to himself, “ Soon you will be much more alone.” 
“ Father, come!” they cry again. 
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“You have no longer any father,” again he murmurs. 

And poor old Anna, had her teachings and example come to this ! 
Must the marriage she had deprecated lead to such fatal results? The 
character of Anna is always in keeping. She is ever a true mother 
in heart, but austere and unswerving in her line of conduct; every 
fibre in her nature deeply impregnated with religion; just the fine 
type we can imagine of an old Spanish peasant, 

Local customs are prettily depicted in the scene where the two 
children run to meet their father on his evening return, when the 
day’s labour is over. Just as they get near him, the Angelus is 
heard, and all stop short. The father takes off his hat and prays; 
the children stand still and do likewise. Even the old donkey and 
the dog, long accustomed to the sound, wait soberly till it ceases. The 
bell stops, and the children again run forward. 

“ Give us your hand, father.” And they kiss it, according to An- 
dalusian custom. 

“ May God make you good !” replies he, bestowing his blessing. 

The large honest face of the dog seemed to respond Amen. 

“Why must we always stop when that bell rings for prayer?” 
asks the little boy. 

“ Don’t you remember,” replies his little sister, “that this hour 
is dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary? and when it strikes, our 
guardian angels stand still out of respect to her; if we unhappily 
went on, we should lose their company.” 

One more extract ere we part from Fernan Caballero, with whom 
it is such good pleasure to travel : 

Perico, goaded by remorse, but ever weak, suffers himself to go 
on from crime to crime. Finally, he is in prison and condemned to 
die. Then at length he truly repents; religion brings its consola- 
tions to those trying hours. Meanwhile Rita, vainly penitent also, 
had beén vainly seeking her husband. She arrives at Seville with 
her mother, and inquires the cause of such unusual tumult. By- 
‘standers point to the scaffold erected. 

“The criminal is coming!” echoes around. “Poor man, how 
young he is! how contrite he looks! They say his wife was the 
cause of all.” 

Rita’s heart beat violently, and she also looked at the condemned 
man. Yes, it was Perico! and a wild cry hushed all other sounds. 

“ Father, ’tis she! ‘tis Rita!” said Perico to the confessor who 
was attending him to execution. 

“ My son,” replied the religious, “think only of God. You are 
about to appear before Him penitent, pardoned, blessed. Think only 
of offering up your expiation.” 
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“ Father, might I not see her before I die?” 

“ Think, my son, that there is the terrible punishment about to be 
inflicted by man. There also is your salvation. Why retard it?” 

Perico moved as if to turn back. 

“ Forwards !” cried the official. 

The unhappy man mounted the steps of the scaffold, and knelt 
at his confessor’s feet, who blessed him with a calm countenance 
though his heart was bursting within. Then Perico kissed the crucifix 
with a long fervent pressure; the Cross, that other scaffold on which 
the Man-God had expiated the crimes of humanity. Once more he 
turned a glance towards the spot whence had arisen that familiar 
voice ; then seating himself on the bench, suffered the garrote (which - 
produces instantaneous death by strangulation) to be fastened round 
his throat, while the priest repeated the Credo. The executioner, 
placed behind, turned the fatal screw ; and with one voice from the 
crowd around rose the prayer Ave Maria purissima. This is the 


last adieu to criminals in Spain. 
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